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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


Potsdam and the German Economy 

HE Potsdam decision to scale down the level of German 

industry will lead to an impoverishment not only of Germany 

but of the world economy also. Machinery transferred from 
Germany under the reparations scheme represents but a fraction 
of the value of industrial production which is thereby rendered 
impossible. The de-industrialization of Germany means in 
economic terms the same as if atomic bombs had destroyed part 
of the country. Since it takes less time and effort to destroy than 
to build up, the world as a whole will produce less goods, and its 
national income will be lower. While the economic loss is obvious, 
its burden will neither be confined to Germany alone, nor will it 
be equally spread through the different parts of the world economy. 
It may be well worth while to reflect who, besides Germany, will 
be mainly affected. 

Great Britain is not likely to suffer very much. It is true that 
the direct trade between her and Germany will diminish, but the 
loss on that account will probably be compensated by a twofold 
gain: (1) by inheriting a considerable part of German exports to 
third markets. Many British industries have in the past competed 
with German industries more directly than with those of America. 
Great Britain, for instance, will probably inherit a greater propor- 
tion of German machine tool exports than the U.S.A., since 
American industry is geared to specialized tools, while the British, 
German, and overseas industries use generalized machine tools. 
(2) Germany competed with Great Britain not only gua exporter 
of industrial goods, but also gua importer of raw materials and 
foodstuffs. Since a considerable part of the German demand on 
this account will disappear—an impoverished Germany will not 
be able to import as much as before—the terms of trade between 
raw materials and foodstuffs which the U.K. imports and the 
industrial products which she exports are likely to move in favour 
of the U.K., or to be less unfavourable than they would have 
been if Germany had retained her former economic structure. 
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The United States are likely to inherit some other formerly 
German exports to third markets, notably, for instance, in the 
chemical industry. The gain on that account will, to some extent, 
make good the loss on direct German-American trade. 

Neither Great Britain nor the U.S.A. are likely to bear the 
burden of the economic loss implied in the policy of “‘de-indus- 
trializing’” Germany. Who will be then the main losers? Three 
groups of countries may be mentioned: (a) the overseas raw 
material and foodstuffs suppliers; (6) some countries like Holland 
whose industrial equipment is specially dependent on German 
industry, and whose economy was more directly complementary 
with Germany than that of Belgium or France; (c) eastern and 
south-eastern Europe, whose case deserves some more attention. 


Germany’s economic predominance in eastern and south- 
eastern Europe was an undeniable fact. Germany supplied the 
bulk of industrial equipment and bought the bulk of eastern 
European agrarian exports. Germany’s almost monopolistic 
position as supplier of machinery and industrial products to 
eastern and south-eastern Europe was not, however, the main 
cause, but rather an effect of German economic hegemony in that 
area. The cause was Germany’s position as a monopoly- buyer of 
agrarian exports of the area. If eastern and south-eastern 
Europe embarked on a policy of industrialization it would no 
longer depend entirely on agrarian exports. It could pay for its 
purchases by exporting industrial products. It could then buy or 
obtain capital goods from a Germany which would have lost her 
economic hegemony in the area. A process of industrialization of 
eastern and south-eastern Europe is undoubtedly the programme 
of a healthy economic development which would raise its standard 
of living. Since the area is poor in capital and rich in human 
resources it ought to develop mainly labour-intensive light 
industries. The Potsdam agreement, which scales down the level 
of heavy industries in Germany, leaves, however, precisely these 
industries as an outlet for German energy, organization, and effort. 
If Germany is to become a great producer and exporter of textiles 
and light industrial products, the natural development of eastern 
and south-eastern Europe will labour under an_ additional 
handicap. The whole area will suffer not only as Holland 
does because of its former economic ‘‘complementarity” with 
Germany—it will also suffer by finding a powerful new com- 





petition in the very field which should be the target of its 
natural economic development. It is thus likely to bear a high 
proportion of the burden of economic loss caused by the Potsdam 
‘‘de-industrialization”’ of Germany. 
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Living Conditions in Italy Today 

Peace Treaty discussions have brought up the vexed question 
of Italy’s ability to pay. It is the regular thing, now, to hear from 
English people who have spent a short time in Rome a great deal 
of very natural indignation over the luxury restaurants there, or 
even over the lavish meals to which Italians invited them. Italy, 
they conclude, is shamming, ther people are better fed than our 
own, and she can certainly afford to pay. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. Foreigners often see 
the Italian food situation through rose-coloured spectacles because 
they foregather with owners of landed property whose produce 
the latter can sell very profitably; this enables them to buy sugar 
and butter and even new clothes, and to frequent restaurants 
which may in fact belong to their most satisfactory customers. It 
should be noted that expensive restaurants are less easily found in 
cities other than Rome. It should further be noted that Italians 
have much grander ideas than ours about hospitality, and may 
starve for a month in order to feast a foreign guest, never thinking 
of the injury done to their country’s cause. 

Apart from the tiny percentage of very rich people, the Italian 
population is undoubtedly underfed. From the unskilled labourer 
up to the highest grade civil servant wages or salaries are com- 
pletely inadequate for the supplementation of the bread ration and 
scraps of other necessaries sold at controlled prices. This lack of 
purchasing capacity is largely due to the shortage of foodstuffs 
within the country and the lack of foreign exchange (made more 
serious by the weakness of the lira). The present writer finds the 
luxury of a guaranteed ration of milk, of butter and margarine, 
and of sugar in London princely by comparison with Rome, where 
such things are seldom seen—even the bread ration worked out 
at less than it does in Great Britain. There was plenty of fruit of 
not very good quality—nothing like the giant peaches which are 
arriving in London. If a senior civil servant invited the writer 
to a meal in one of the cheaper restaurants she knew that it cost 
him just about one and a half day’s salary. 

Of course a good many of the peasants in Lombardy and 
Tuscany can feed themselves well, but in southern Italy even the 
peasants mostly starve. In the towns, especially, U.N.R.R.A. has 
done a great work in Italy. It has ensured the supply of the bread 
ration (200 gr. daily until recently, now 235 gr. in view of this 
year’s good harvest) and it has provided daily meals for thousands 
of school children as well as valuable help to expectant and nursing 
mothers. The prospect of the closing down.of U.N.R.R.A. at the 

end of this year faces all such people with a desperate situation. 


RUSSIA, TURKEY, AND THE STRAITS 


HE Russian Note of August 8 to Turkey on the revision of 

the Montreux Convention has reopened in a potentially 

acute form the age-old question of the control of the Black 
Sea Straits. Until 1774 the Straits were closed to all foreign 
shipping. In that year, however, Russia obtained by the Treaty of 
Kiichiik Kainardji the right of passage for merchant ships, and 
thus provided a precedent for the grant of analogous rights to 
other Powers during the next thirty years. Nevertheless during 
the nineteenth century and the period of accelerated Turkish 
decline it was a major aim of British policy (Britain had herself 
obtained the right of passage in 1799) to ensure that Russia 
received no greater consideration than any other Power and to 
exclude Russian ships as far as possible from the Mediterranean; 
thus successive Russian attempts to obtain a more favoured posi- 
tion were regularly frustrated, mainly by British pressure on the 
Porte. During the closing years of the century British Govern- 
ments (notably that of Lord Salisbury) began to modify their 
attitude as a result of the shift in the balance of power brought 
about by increasing German influence in the Near East and of 
diminishing confidence in the stability of the Ottoman Empire, 
but no significant change actually received expression till the 
signature of the secret ‘Constantinople Agreement” of 1915, by 
which Britain and France agreed, in the event of an Allied victory, 
to award to Russia complete control of the Bosporus and the 
northern shores of the rest of the Straits. 

The war ended in 1918 with both Russia and Turkey in a state 
of collapse, and the 1915 agreement was never fulfilled. The 
difficulty of finding a solution for the problems thus created is 
well indicated by the fact that the original settlement proposed at 
Sevres in 1920 had to be twice radically altered in the next sixteen 
years, and even the Montreux arrangements do not appear to have 
survived the late war. The unratified Treaty of Sevres awarded 
the whole northern littoral of the Dardanelles and the Sea of 
Marmara to Greece, leaving to Turkey possession only of Con- 
stantinople and a small area east of the “‘Chatalja’”’ line; both 
riparian Powers were forbidden to fortify any part of the shores of 
the Straits, whose defence was entrusted to an Anglo-French- 
Italian force. Within two years the Sevres settlement had been 
rendered a dead letter by the defeat of Greece in the Anatolian 
campaign and her sudden abandonment by Britain, and a new 
treaty had to be negotiated with Turkey at Lausanne in 1923. 

The principal clauses of the Straits Convention attached to the 
Treaty of Lausanne provided (a) freedom of passage for merchant 
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ships and civil aircraft of all nations in peace and war, subject only 
to the normal belligerent rights of Turkey in a war in which she 
herself might be involved; (6) similar freedom for the warships of 
any nation, though with the restriction that no single Power should 


ot 


a“ 
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ck |) send into the Black Sea a fleet stronger than that of the largest 
rn) , fleet maintained there by a littoral Power; (c) the demilitarization 
of | of the whole coasts of the Straits and the Sea of Marmara, the 
id |. ‘Turkish islands of Imros and 'Tenedos and the Greek islands of 
to |. Samothrace and Lemnos, and (d) the establishment of an Inter- 
1g national Straits Commission consisting of delegates of the signatory 
s) | Powers under the permanent presidency of Turkey, charged with 
if | the supervision of the Straits and with their defence when called 
ia upon by the Council of the League of Nations — a somewhat 
to anomalous provision when Turkey was not a member of the 
n; League. The Russian delegate to the Conference signed the Con- 
i- | vention under strong protest and his Government subsequently 
1e refused ratification, feeling that, after their experiences in the wars 
)- | of intervention, little had been gained by limiting the size of the 





ir ‘ _ fleet of a single Power without also limiting the combined forces 
_ of a group of Powers potentially hostile to the Soviet Union. 
: The provisions of the Treaty of Lausanne were faithfully ob- 
P ty y 
ey served by Turkey under Kemal Ataturk, whose Government, 
opposed in principle to expansionism, had little reason for dissatis- 


yy faction with any part of the settlement except the Straits Conven- 
y, _ tion.? The motives which inspired the request for revision in 1936 
| were threefold. Firstly, the internal stability of Turkey under 


Kemal had re-established her self-confidence and the confidence 
fe of other Powers, and her membership of the League of Nations 
le and the Balkan Entente gave grounds for hoping that her plea 
is would be supported by her neighbours as well as by Russia, with 
at whom her relations were now cordial. Secondly, following the 
n various breaches of the Versailles Treaty by Germany, revision 
© _- was in the air, and her statesmen were shrewd enough to see that 
a request for peaceful change might be more effective than uni- 
yf | lateral action for a smaller Power who still wished to remain on 
\- good terms with the rest of the world. The third motive was un- 
doubtedly fear, arising from the new bellicosity of Italy and the 
f failure of the League to deal with the Abyssinian affair, which 
\- provoked serious doubts as to whether the international defence 
n of the Straits would be any more effective if put to the test. 

n The new Convention was signed at Montreux on July 20, 1936 
by representatives of Britain, France, Russia, Japan, Turkey, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Australia; Germany 


* For a full account of the history of the Convention and the events leading 
it to its revision in 1936, see Survey of International Affairs, 1936, pp. 584-651. 
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was not invited to participate, and Italy, against whom the revised 
terms were directed, declined to attend. The principal provisions 
of the new Convention may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(a) Merchant ships of all nations to enjoy freedom of passage at 
all times subject only to a sanitary control, and to the right of 
Turkey when considering herself threatened by imminent war to 
indicate a route and to require passage in daylight. 

(6) Light surface vessels of war and auxiliaries of any nation to 
enjoy freedom of passage in daylight. Other vessels (excluding 
submarines) may pass through after notification, but the total 
tonnage of all foreign naval forces in transit must not exceed 
15,000. Larger ships of Black Sea Powers may pass through after 
notification, but must be escorted by not more than two destroyers. 
Submarines built for Black Sea Powers outside the Black Sea may 
pass through, after notification, to proceed to their bases. 

(c) “The aggregate tonnage which non-Black Sea Powers may 
have i in that sea in time of peace”’ is limited to 30,000 tons, with 


an “escalator clause” permitting an increase to 45,000 tons follow- | 


ing a substantial increase in the fleet of a Black Sea Power. The 
tonnage which any one non-Black Sea Power may have in the 
Black Sea is limited to two thirds of the aggregate. (There is also 
a curious provision that this tonnage ay in certain circumstances 
be increased “‘for humanitarian purposes’’.) 

(d) ‘The International Straits Commission is abolished, and 
Turkey is permitted to remilitarize the zone of the Straits. Of 
these provisions, clearly the most important are those limiting the 
total aggregate foreign tonnage in the Black Sea, and those per- 
mitting the remilitarization of the Littoral of the Straits. The 
attainment of the former was the main object of the Soviet Union 
at the Conference, and removed the feature of the Lausanne Con- 
vention which they considered most objectionable. With the 
acceptance of the latter by the Powers the chief object in the 
Turkish claim was attained, and the work of fortification was 
commenced immediately. Politically the most noticeable effect 
was the enormous strengthening of the international position of 
Turkey and a marked improvement in her relations with Great 
Britain; if there was a slight cooling in her relations with the 
Soviet Union (to whom her support was now less vital than 
before) this proved to be only temporary. The new Convention 
was frequently pointed to as an example of what could be done 
in the way of treaty revision by peaceful means; unfortunately, 
however, the general European situation was by this time deterior- 
ating so rapidly that the value of the lesson was largely lost. 

The history of the Straits during the next nine years is unevent- 
ful. ‘The war did not approach the borders of Turkey till the spring 
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of 1941, and she herself remained neutral until the closing stages 
of hostilities in Europe. It is hardly surprising that the terms of 
the Convention were observed by both sides throughout the war 
(the only important breach was in June 1944, when Turkey was 
compelled to apologize to the Allies for permitting the passage of 
several German vessels disguised as merchantmen, contrary to 
Article 19 of the Convention). German forces arrived more or 
less simultaneously on the coasts of the Black Sea and the Aegean, 
and Germany was so well supplied with land communications for 
her operations in the Balkans and in Southern Russia that she 
never had to call on her slender naval or mercantile resources to 
transfer men or materials from one sea to the other; she had, more- 
over, little desire to precipitate Turkey prematurely into the arms 
of the Allies by attempting to force a passage through the Straits. 
To the Allies, on the other hand, a southern sea route to Russia 
would have been invaluable at some stages of the war, but it is 
hardly a reflection on the Allied Governments to suggest that the 
factor which restrained them from trying to make use of the 
Straits for this purpose was not so much the Montreux Convention 
as the effectiveness of German control of the Aegean approaches to 
the Dardanelles. 

After the end of the war it was generally agreed that the Con- 
vention stood in need of revision. There were two purely formal 
reasons for a modification — the disappearance of the League of 
Nations, which is several times mentioned in the text; and the 
desire to eliminate Japan from any responsibility conferred upon 
her as a signatory. Apart from these, however, it was felt that the 
Convention had been rendered largely out of date by changes in 
strategy brought about by the war; it had in particular made no 
provision for small vessels of under 100 tons which form a high 
numerical proportion of a modern fleet, and it took no account of 
the possibility of effective closure by sea and air of the approaches 
to the Straits mentioned in the preceding paragraph. Furthermore 
it could not but be recognized that the political face of the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea was radically different from 
what it had been in 1936. At the San Francisco and Potsdam 
Conferences in 1945 the question of revision was discussed in 
general terms, but the only decision reached (at Potsdam in July) 
was that Great Britain, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. should make 
separate approaches to the Turkish Government with proposals 
for exchanges of views. 

Regarded in the cold light of strategic interests the problem of 
the future of the Straits is not an easy one to solve. The problem 
has existed ever since Peter the Great founded the first Russian 
Black Sea base at Azov over two centuries ago, and has been little 
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affected by changes elsewhere in Europe, or even in the political 
structure of Russia herself. Russia, inasmuch as her Black Sea 
ports are her only European ports free from ice in winter, had 
regularly pressed for the greatest freedom for her own ships to 
pass out into the Mediterranean and for the restriction of the right 
of ingress into the Black Sea for the ships of other navies; Britain, 
dependent on the security of her communications through the 
Eastern Mediterranean with India and the East, has with equal 
regularity endeavoured to ensure that, whatever happens to the 
Straits, they should not be controlled by Russia. It is not now 
practical politics, nor indeed desirable in itself, to bolster up 
Turkey as a Great Power in order to exclude Russia from the 
Mediterranean, as was done in the nineteenth century. On the 
other hand, the Black Sea is bordered by four Powers of whom 
two (Rumania and Bulgaria) now move within the Russian orbit, 
and it is therefore understandable that the Russians should regard 
any attempt by other Powers to withhold from her a dominant 
position in the control of the Straits as being made with an eye on 
the possibility of future naval operations against her southern 
shores. Hence the settlement of the Straits question becomes, in 
common with other questions of South-Eastern Europe, dependent 
on the more general political question of Russia’s relations with 
the rest of the world. 

The lessons of the late war are clear enough, but only partly 
relevant. Control of the Aegean approaches and aerial control of 
the Straits themselves can now be secured from a considerable 


distance, so that any thought of effective demilitarization is out of 


the question. The question of the Straits did not seriously arise 
during the war simply because Russia was not at war with a major 
Mediterranean Power — Italy’s limited naval resources being 
adequately held in check elsewhere. Thus the Straits were of 
interest to the belligerents only as a possible line of succour to 
Russia, and not as a line of attack, and, once an alternative route 
had been established through Persia, ceased to be even that. If, 
however, Russia were to be involved in war with a major Mediter- 
ranean Power the control of the Straits would become a matter of 
great concern to both belligerents, but in such a case it could not 
be separated from the wider question of control of the Greek islands 
and the Aegean Sea, and even the southern exits from the Aegean 
past the coasts of Crete — a matter closely linked with the political 
future of Greece and Turkey. The difficulty of the Turkish 
position is simply that, like Persia and the Balkan States, she 
stands geographically at the point of contact between the Russian 
and British spheres of interest, and in the event of a war between 
those two Great Powers her friendship (or her subservience) 
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would be vital to either. It is necessary to pose the problem in 
terms as stark as these, since as long as Russia and Great Britain 
remain on friendly terms the régime of the Straits presents little 
difficulty; it is also better, in the interests of realism, to refer to 
Great Britain by name, than to invent a hypothetical “major 
Mediterranean Power’. 


In March, 1945 the U.S.S.R. informed the Turkish Govern- 
ment that the Treaty of 1925, due for renewal in November of 
that year, would not be renewed by the Soviet Union. It appears 
that in June the Soviet Union proposed a new treaty to Turkey 
in which one of the points was that Russia should be permitted 
to establish bases in the zone of the Straits, and that this met with 
a Turkish refusal. On his return from the San Francisco Con- 
ference, the Turkish Foreign Minister called in London and 
delivered a memorandum setting out the views of his Government 
on the revision of the Montreux Convention, indicating that 
Turkey would agree to some form of international control pro- 
vided her sovereignty was not infringed; it was at this point that 
matters stood when the Potsdam Conference met and reached the 
negative decision referred to above. In the following months 
American and to a lesser extent British circles appear to have 
favoured the internationalization of a demilitarized zone including 
the Straits, but this proposal was soon dropped, as it proved un- 
acceptable either to Turkey or to the U.S.S.R. — it may be recalled 
that lack of confidence in the international defensive arrangements 
set up by the Lausanne Convention was a major reason for the 
Turkish request for revision in 1936. Yet neither Britain nor the 
U.S.A. has yet shown any willingness to accept the Russian view 
that the defence of the Straits should be the sole concern of the 
Black Sea Powers. 

The first concrete proposal to Turkey in accordance with the 
Potsdam decision was made by the United States Government on 
Noy. 2, 1945 and shows no departure in principle from the 
Montreux provisions; the Straits, it was proposed, should remain 
open to the merchant shipping of all nations at all times; they 
should be open to the warships of Black Sea Powers at all times; 
they should be closed to the warships of other Powers except for 
an agreed tonnage in the Black Sea, or with the consent of the 
Black Sea Powers, or when acting on behalf of the United Nations; 
the United Nations should take the place of the League of Nations 
in the Convention, and the name of Japan should be removed 
from the list of signatories; and finally, Turkey should retain full 
sovereignty over the Straits and their coasts. In other words, only 

formal changes in the Montreux Convention are proposed; the 
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problem of air control and of ships under 100 tons are ignored: 
and ‘Turkey is expected to show sufficient strength to resist pres- 
sure from other Powers to depart from the Convention in exchange 
for a nebulous assurance that the ships of non-Black Sea Powers 
will not ask for passage except when acting on behalf of the United 
Nations — in which case the United Nations would, of course, be 
responsible for assistance to Turkey if attacked by the State against 
which such action was being taken. British proposals on somewhat 
similar lines were submitted on Nov. 23. The Turkish Govern- 
ment in its reply to the U.S. Government accepted the American 
proposals as a basis for discussion, and expressed particular 
appreciation of the proposal that sovereignty over the zone should 
be left in Turkish hands. The matter could not at that time be 
further proceeded with until the views of the U.S.S.R. were made 
known. 

During the succeeding months the centre of interest shifted 
away from the Straits to the Transcaucasian frontier of Turkey 
and the U.S.S.R.; the issues involved have been described else- 
where, and it suffices here to remark that this is by no means 
the first occasion on which a dispute in that area has coincided 
with difficulties over the Straits. ‘The question of the Straits 
themselves remained in abeyance till Aug. 8, 1946, -when the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. presented a Note to the Turkish 
Government setting out the Russian proposals for the revision of 
the Montreux Convention. (Copies of the Note were delivered in 
Washington and London, as fellow-members of the Potsdam 
Conference, but not in Paris.) ‘Three of the Russian proposals 
are almost identical with those put forward by the U.S.A. in Nov- 
ember, 1945 — freedom of passage at all times for merchant ships 
of all nations, similar freedom for warships of Black Sea Powers, 
and exclusion of warships of non-Black Sea Powers, “with the 
exception of cases specially provided for”. ‘The remaining two 
proposals are to the effect that the establishment of the régime of 
the Straits as the sole sea route leading out of and into the Black 
Sea must constitute the competence of Turkey and the other 
Black Sea Powers, and that in consequence ‘Turkey and the Soviet 
Union, as the Powers most interested in and capable of ensuring 
the freedom and security of the Straits, should jointly organiz 
their defence to prevent their use by other States for purposes 
hostile to Black Sea Powers. In other words, the Note constitutes 
a request for bases and facilities for Russian troops and equipment 
in the zone of the Straits. The Note also includes an argument 
that during the war Turkish neutrality was of actual benefit to 
Germany. 


1 See The World Today, February, 1946. 
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It cannot be said that the contents of the Note give any ground 
for surprise, since the views of the Soviet Government have long 
been known. As long as peace is maintained, everyone is agreed 
that there should be freedom of passage for merchant ships 
(important to the Soviet Union, and vital to Rumania and Bul- 
garia) and for warships of the Black Sea Powers, and also that 
other Powers should not send into the Black Sea larger fleets than 
are acceptable to the littoral Powers. In proposing the establish- 
ment of Russian bases on Turkish soil, the U.S.S.R. is acting 
consistently with her general policy of establishing a defensive 
zone as far away as possible from Russia proper (she naturally 
does not wish to repeat her experiences of 1941) and ranging from 
Finland through Eastern Europe to Persia to act, in the event of an 
attack, as a powerful buffer. ‘The Anglo-American view that the 
defence of the Straits should be left to Turkey and the U.N.O. 
is therefore unattractive to Russia, whose statesmen are still not 
fully persuaded that the U.N.O. is not destined to become an 
organ of Anglo-American policy. On strategic principles there is 
no difference of opinion; in peace it does not matter who controls 
the Straits as long as they are open and no Power is allowed to build 
up a threatening strength in the Black Sea, but in wartime which- 
ever of the belligerents holds the Straits holds the key to Southern 
Russia — and this applies not only to the purely wartime control 
of the Straits themselves, but also to the wider aspects of their 
possession by land and the power to exclude hostile aircraft, a 
pair of factors which in the Soviet view have been omitted from 
consideration in London and Washington. 

It is with an eye to strengthening her bargaining power in pre- 
cisely such an eventuality as this that the Turkish Army has been 
kept mobilized since the end of the war, at a crushing cost to the 
Exchequer. The first reactions in Ankara to the Soviet Note have, 
not unnaturally, been chilly. On the day after the Note was 
delivered the new Prime Minister, M. Peker, stated in a speech 
to the newly elected National Assembly that ‘Turkish foreign policy 
would continue to be guided by the Anglo-'Turkish Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance, and that Turkey had indicated to the Allies 
and other signatories of the Montreux Convention her willingness 
that the Convention should be revised. At the time of writing no 
official reply has yet been sent to Moscow, but the Prime Minister’s 
emphasis on the Anglo-Turkish Treaty may be taken to indicate 
that ‘Turkey proposes to rely on British support in a refusal to 
accept the Russian terms, or to agree to any diminution of her 


sovereignty. The next formal step should in principle be the 


summoning of a conference of the signatories of Montreux and 
other interested parties (now including the United States). Yet 
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nothing is to be gained by evading the fact that such a conference 
could do nothing but confirm and formalize political decisions 
taken elsewhere, since no purely juridical modification of the 
régime can possibly work unless the wider political problem is at 
least on the way to a solution. Eastern Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean abound in legal questions which cannot be settled on their 
own merits (the Yugoslav Free Zone in Salonika is another 
example), and it is to be hoped that no attempt will be made to 
deal with them piecemeal in default of a general settlement 


between Russia and the West; otherwise the seeds of much future | 


trouble will be sown. 

Between the Russian viewpoint on the one side and the Anglo- 
American position on the other no compromise seems possible; 
the third alternative, of international control, would satisfy 
nobody, since it would derogate from Turkish sovereignty without 
meeting the Russian claim that the régime of the Straits should 
be the exclusive concern of the Black Sea Powers. It is unlikely 
that Russia will abandon this claim. Yet in time of peace the 
régime obtaining is of so little real importance that it may be 
questioned whether ‘Turkey would be wise to insist too strongly 
on the letter of her sovereignty and raise the issue to the level of 
a major international dispute. In time of war control of the 
Straits is clearly of vastly greater importance to Russia than to 
any other Power, and in the event of a war between her and any 
Mediterranean Power it would seem that the zone could not escape 
becoming a battlefield whose control would go to the strongest 
and it is highly unlikely that Turkey could remain neutral in such 
a war. Such reflections will be of small comfort to Turkey, but 
when giants play power politics the lot of a weaker Power standing 
between them is not enviable, and her Government would be 
well advised to think deeply before committing ‘Turkey to a dis- 
pute in which in any case she could only be the loser. 

T. E. M. M. 


Since the foregoing went to press the Turkish and American 
replies to the Russian Note have been published. The first three 
points of the Russian proposals are accepted in principle, but 
Turkey declares that the proposal for joint defence of the Straits 
would infringe her sovereign rights; the defence of the area could 
best be secured by friendly relations between Russia and a strong 
Turkey. The American reply suggests that in any event defence 
should remain primarily a Turkish responsibility. Both replies 
indicate willingness to revise the Montreux Convention, though 
within the same framework—although the admission of the 
United States, who did not sign the Convention, as a party to the 
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question is in itself an important departure from that framework. 
The British reply has been delivered but not yet published; since 
it was apparently discussed in Paris between Mr. Bevin and Mr. 
Byrnes, it is unlikely to differ in any important respect from the 
American Note. Whether or not Russia insists on her proposals, 
the next step would appear to be the calling of a conference of the 
Montreux signatories (without Japan) and the United States; but 
the gulf separating the two points of view seems unbridgeable at 
present, and a major international dispute appears inevitable. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN TODAY 


NY account of Spain today which has to be compressed into 

a few pages must inevitably include many sweeping generaliza- 

tions. For example, such phrases as “‘the average Spaniard”, 
“the Spanish attitude’’, will inevitably creep in. But the use of 
these and other generalizations should not be allowed to obscure 
the fact that there are very important differences between, say, the 
Castilians, the Catalans, and the Basques in their approach to 
political issues, differences which are accentuated by the peculiarity 
of an economic structure which dominates more than three- 
quarters of the country’s industry in the territory of linguistic and 
racial minorities. These differences must be allowed for in 
writing of Spain, in the same way that in generalizing about the 
British we allow for the idiosyncrasies of the people who live north 
of the Tweed, or in Cornwall, or even in Yorkshire. 

One of the first impressions the traveller gets on arriving in 
Spain is that he is no longer on the continent of Europe. 
if he comes into Spain from Portugal he has already experienced 
this impression of being in a strangely non-European country, 
which seems rather like a detached portion of South America. In 
the first place, there are few of those reminders of tne recent 
battles, which are a commonplace of the European landscape, the 
ruins of buildings, the temporary structures, the makeshift and 
provisional in material objects and administrative procedure. (The 
Spaniards, incidentally, have made good nearly all the material 
damage of the civil war.) In Spain, too, everything appears well 
established; the railway trains, the bureaucratic routine, the com- 
mercial practice, the recreations, the labels on bottles — in fact 
all the thousand and one details of the individual’s day-to-day 
relationship with his environment, which in the rest of Europe 
have been so violently disturbed, and which are only slowly and 


_ painfully being restored to normality, or at least to a pattern. It 
_ is surprising how readily after the civil war the Spaniards have 
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resumed the continuity of their tradition, or rather the standstill 
of tradition, the acceptance of nineteenth-century values in their 
social and economic relations. ‘The contrast with the rest of 
Europe in this respect is one of the factors determining Spanish 
isolation. 

There are of course other factors as well, such as their neutrality 
in the Axis war, the attitude of the Church, the fiscal and adminis- 
trative restrictions on foreign travel, and a tendency, surviving 
from the days of their imperial greatness, to look across the 
Atlantic rather than to northern or western Europe. It is, for 
example, significant that, among Spanish journalists, the corres- 
pondentship in Buenos Aires is generally more coveted than the 
posts in London or Paris. This psychological isolation of the 
Spaniards goes far to account for their attitude to the present 
régime, and is for that reason worth stressing. There are many 
who would like to break it down, some by a closer association with 
western Europe, some, the Communists, by an approach to 
eastern Europe, but the vast majority are probably suspicious of 
both. The rest of Europe is fluid and chaotic; their order is stable 
and familiar. 

It was, of course, the avowed aim of the reactionary elements 
that won the civil war to restore the conditions prevailing during 
Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship under the monarchy, and to reduce 
the Republic and the war itself to the status of mere episodes. In 
this they have been extraordinarily successful, with the result that 
Spaniards feel that they have simply suffered from a nightmare, 
and woken up again to a normal and stable routine in whic! 
familiar standards guide their conduct, an economic structur 
obeys well-known rules, a religion which their ancestors fought fo: 
remains established, and a standard of living, if it has not materially 
improved, at least compares favourably with that of most oth 
Europeans. ‘They will admit that the régime has disagreeab! 
features which must one day be eliminated, but they questi: 
whether these are as disagreeable as the doubts and uncertainties 
not to mention the physical distress, through which the rest of 
the world appears to be passing. They are most of them con- 
vinced that their elimination is not worth a repetition of t! 
nightmare. 

Naturally, the censorship and its obverse, the propagand 
agencies, stress the material and moral malaise of the world beyo1 
their borders. They have also managed to inculcate a certai! 
amount of suspicion of the motives behind the foreigners’ hostility 
to Franco. They hint at economic opportunity or ideological im- 
perialism disguised under the high-minded pursuit of democratic 
ideals. A Spaniard who has good reasons for disliking Franco 
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once said to the writer: “If you could convince us that you, the 
Big Three, are not just trying to run the world as a victor nations’ 
racket, we might perhaps be persuaded to do something rather 
more active to upset the régime, but if we did, would you treat 
us any better than you treat Sweden or Switzerland, which are 
both democracies, yet have no seats on U.N.O., and are not con- 
sulted in the settlement of the aftermath of war? It seems to us 
that you are simply being vindictive because Franco was forced 
into making concessions to Hitler and you had to pay through the 
nose for your wolfram.”’ 

This attitude to Franco’s foreign policy during the war is almost 
universal in Spain, even among his opponents. They have, of 
course, not had access to all the information that has been made 
public in Britain and elsewhere, so that it is not unreasonable that 
they should accept his contention that he had to make superhuman 
efforts in the face of great pressure to preserve a neutrality which 
all Spaniards know was indispensable to their recovery from the 
civil war, and which they believe was at least as beneficial to the 
Allies as it was to their enemies. 

Spaniards are not only suspicious of British motives, they are 
also inclined to discount a great many features of the Franco 
régime which we regard as highly objectionable. The vast 
majority, for instance, are not really sufficiently politically minded 
to resent the suppression of democratic institutions. Outside 
Spain there is perhaps an inclination to judge the average Spaniard 
by the militant partisans for and against Franco, especially those 
in exile, who are so obsessed with politics that they can talk of 
nothing else. It is only by going to Spain that one can get the 
Spanish scene into a proper perspective and realize the place taken 
by politics in the preoccupations of the ordinary citizen. When 
foreigners talk together of Spain outside that country, they 
inevitably talk about Franco and the régime, with perhaps an 
occasional discussion on the subject of sherry. In Spain there are 

, thousand other things to talk about — the crops, mothers-in- 
law, bull fights, shoes, ships, and sealing wax — and most of the 
population goes through a whole year without even once referring 

the Gevernment in the course of ordinary conversation. This 
s true, of course, of a great many other countries, but there is 
perhaps more apathy about politics in Spain than anywhere else 
n Europe except Portugal. 

There are a number of reasons for this apathy. In the first 
place a very large proportion of the inhabitants is illiterate. There 
are millions who cannot read. There are millions more who once 

ould but now never do, among them three-quarters of the 
women. These millions are therefore impervious to the limited 
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amount of political writing which the censorship allows to be 
published or imported from abroad. There is also among 
Spaniards a resignation to misgovernment, which is on the whole 
justified by their history. They simply do not believe in the pos- 
sibility of good government, democratic or otherwise. This 
Government is by no means the worst that they have had, and the 
best, that of Charles V, was also an autocracy. They have had as 
much trouble from the ballot box as they have had from the theory 
of divine rights. Even the educated liberals and socialists to whom 
the writer talked seemed not to have a real grasp of the nature of 
democratic institutions. They were obsessed with the legislative 
aspect of democracy, and the belief that all would be well if the 
people could make their own laws. They had given no thought 
to the representative aspect, the access of individuals or groups to 
the executive, over the heads of the bureaucracy, through deputies 
elected to a popular assembly. To a foreigner this last appeared 
to be their crying need. 

Objections are raised outside Spain to the censorship, and to the 
suppression of the freedom of speech. Except, however, for a small 
minority of the educated middle class, Spaniards do not really 
regard this as a great hardship, partly because so many of them do 
not, or cannot, read, and partly because freedom of expression, 
except for a short period under the Republic, has never been one 
of their fundamental rights. Church and State have for centuries 
in Spain exercised a censorship, admittedly often less rigid than 
the present one; but nevertheless, the principle was there. 
Spaniards also regard the democratic countries’ insistence that 
their régime is Fascist as merely another method of making rude 
remarks about it. There are, of course, Fascist features. The 
national syndicalist organizations practise a certain amount of 
blackmail both on workers and on their employers, and they 
control employment in the service of the State. But in the absence 
of a Trade Union movement they even perform one or two useful 
functions in the protection of wage levels, and their political 
influence is on the decline. The real tyranny in Spain is the 
tyranny of the police and the military courts, against which there 
is no appeal. 

But although Spaniards are inclined to discount a great many of 
these foreign objections to Franco, they themselves have plenty 
of their own, and the time has come when their grievances have 
begun to rankle sufficiently for them to desire a change of govern- 
ment — provided that the transition to a more liberal system can 
be achieved without violence, which seems doubtful in view of 
their congenital incapacity to compromise. The most important 
of these grievances is that they are hungry. They are not, as a 
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matter of fact, as hungry as most other Europeans, and if they are, 
it is not altogether the fault of the Government. This year’s 
harvest is the harvest of the century, and the increase in the 
cereal ration which it will allow will do a great deal to mitigate 
resentment on this score. Next, they resent having to carry a 
growing and very corrupt bureaucracy and a gigantic army of 
three-quarters of a million men, which in a nation of some 27 
million involves a very long period of service for the rank and file 
—although it should be noted that officers and N.C.O.s are 
relatively well-paid career men, and they, at least, have no quarrel 
about this. Spaniards also resent the suppression of the Fueros 
Espafiules, the traditional habeas corpus of the Spanish citizen, 
which a judiciary independent of the executive could enforce. 
They resent the inadequacy of the rationing system and the 
racketeering, with its consequent social injustices, which it toler- 
ates. ‘They resent the incidence of taxation which allows the rich 
to get richer and keeps the poor man poor. Finally, they resent 
the policy which keeps wages at an extremely low level, though 
many of them recognize that any attempt to raise them might 
result in widespread unemployment, for which no insurance or 
relief provision at present exist and which it would be difficult to 
institute at short notice. 

While these resentments, which Franco is not actually making 
any serious attempt to redress, have in fact resulted in the opposi- 
tion to his dictatorship of more than three-quarters of the whole 
nation, that opposition is by no means yet violent except among a 
minority, because Spaniards are well aware that an attempt to 
overthrow him would be attended by serious risks, and that they 
might well, for some time after a change of régime, seem to have 
exchanged the fat for the fire. 

The first of these risks, as they see them, is that the Communist 
Party, though in a small minority in the country, would, as the 
result of its superior organization and outside support, play a 
predominant réle in any Government which succeeded General 
Franco, even if the revolution took place without disturbances. 
If there were violence and clashes the party would become para- 
mount, since it is the only one of the actual underground move- 
ments capable of military organization. It is widely believed, 
principally because the Church has preached it, that the Com- 
munists would at once set about attacking the Church, and in a 
country where a large proportion of the population is devotedly 
attached to its Church any attack on it must inevitably lead to the 
disturbances which many Spaniards fear. Their fears are not 
altogether groundless. A leader of the Communist Underground 
in Barcelona made no bones about it in conversation with the 
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writer. “You cannot make an omelette without breaking eggs,”’ 
he said, “at least not the kind of omelette we want.” 

Assuming, however, that the transition could be made without 
bloodshed, and that the Communists were to co-operate with the 
other parties of the Left, as they have shown their willingness to 
do in France and elsewhere, there are other less obvious but no 
less dangerous obstacles to be overcome. One is the excessively 
doctrinaire attitude of all the popular leaders who, in coalition or 
alone, aim to take over the government of the country. They have 
most of them got cut-and-dried programmes of immediate action 
to revolutionize the whole social and economic structure over- 
night, and, by the time they have finished with the inevitable purge 
of the Franquist bureaucracy, they simply will not have a civil 
service to do it with. The existing civil service is incompetent 
enough in all conscience, but at least it has had eight years’ practice 
in running a country according to a pattern with which it is 
familiar — at least familiar enough to exploit the opportunities for 
peculation which it offers. It must take a fairly long time, during 
which reforms will have to be introduced very gradually, before a 
new civil service can be built up to take its place. Spanish politi- 
cians will find it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to cool their 
legislative ardour for long enough. It may be mentioned here in 
passing that Spaniards have an absolute genius for the impractical, 
for passionate devotion to theories and principles which have 
demonstrably failed in their application; for good ideas, in fact, 
which won’t work. 

Finally, there is the risk that, even if the Communists agree to 
co-operate, the Church may prove intransigent enough to provoke 
them. The Church in Spain has for long been accustomed to 
exercise a rigid control, if not over the earlier unorthodox religious 
practices of its adherents, at any rate over their social morality 
and the conduct of their human relations Under the present 
régime it enjoys the sanction of the State for its prescriptions, and 
the support of the State for its censorship. It will not give these 
up without a struggle, particularly if it appears like truckling to the 
Anti-Christs of Communism, against which the Vatican itself has 
not spared its attacks. 

Spaniards have been weighing these risks much more carefull; 
than they have been weighed here and elsewhere abroad by people 
who have not got to face them, particularly by the exiles who have 
lived so long in a western European political climate that they are 
inclined to look at conditions in Spain through Anglo-Saxon or 
Russian spectacles. It must be remembered that the underground 
leaders in Spain itself, who are in a way exiles in their own country, 
should be included in this. The foreigner who meets these men 
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receives an impression of a lack of political balance and under- 
standing, while at the same time he admires their courage 
and enthusiasm. But, having weighed the risks, most Spaniards 
would probably be prepared to face them, provided they do not 
also have to face a renewal of fighting on their own soil, either 
through armed revolt or foreign intervention. 

The questions remain as to how and when can this transition 
be engineered without bloodshed. While hesitating to answer the 
question when, a hint may be given as to some of the possible 
hows. 

The present régime in the last resort depends on the Army, 
and there are signs that soldiers, particularly the senior soldiers, 
are getting uneasy. ‘The widespread resentment at the length of 
service has already been mentioned. But there is also the fact that 
the professional N.C.O. and Officer Cadet enjoy a privileged and 
secure position and more plentiful rations than the rest of the 
community; they also abuse their position and their access to 
supplies by racketeering. This makes the Army as a whole un- 
popular with the nation, and neither privates nor generals like 
this. The generals are aware of its dangers. 

The unpopularity of the Army is temporarily in abeyance 
because the propaganda agencies have managed to make people 
believe that there is a threat, not perhaps an imminent threat, 
but a latent one, of foreign intervention, against which the Army 
is the only defence. If that threat were lifted, murmuring against 
the military régime would resume at once, and the senior soldiers 
are believed already to have made plans to appease the people by 
insisting on Franco’s withdrawal and the immediate introduction 
of many reforms by an interim Government with which they 
would themselves be associated. 

The second fact which is undermining the Dictator’s position 
is his increasing difficulty in finding administrative talent and men 
of integrity to run the Government, and the growth of a certain 
amount of passive opposition to his legislative measures. In spite 
of what the exiles would have us believe, there was, until recently, 
a very considerable degree of reluctant acceptance of the régime, 
based partly on the fact that Spaniards on the whole, for all that 
they claim to be hungry, are better off than most other Europeans, 
and also because a great deal of sound work in reconstruction and 
the extension of public works has been achieved by Franco’s 
Government. It cost much more than it ought to, but it would 
probably never have been done at all without a highly centralized 
administration. The effect of the boom resulting from the pur- 
chases of belligerents, which was in part attributed to Franco, is 
also only just beginning to wear off. 
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But as the reluctance increases and the acceptance declines men 
in the higher ranks of the teaching and professional classes show 
increasing reluctance to be associated with the régime, and they 
are the only able civilian reserve of administrative talent. Besides 
this, the business of government cannot be carried on if the 
population gently but firmly declines to be governed. Spaniards 
are not like Germans who can be dealt with by mass suggestion, 
and their acceptance was individual and critical as far as it went. 

Finally, recent acts and statements of Franco’s have done much 
to destroy among Spaniards all confidence in the sanity of his 
judgment. He has made the most extravagant claims for his 
“‘mission’’, and the Army is said to be getting uneasy about some 
of his other recent pronouncements. 

These are some of the pointers to the possibility of a palace 
revolution in which the soldiers would play the principal part, 
and which, at any rate as an interim arrangement, would probably 
be the most acceptable to the majority of Spaniards. Their imme- 
diate programme would be the restoration of the judiciary, a wide 
but not entirely inclusive political amnesty, and a reform including 
demobilization of at least some of the Army. They would also 
associate with the Government the more responsible liberal and 
socialist elements inside the country to-day, but it is- doubtful 
whether, in view of their records, they would call in, or even 
tolerate, the return of the majority of the exiled politicians. ‘The 
bitterness which is apparent in their pronouncements, and their 
records during the Civil War and since convince Spaniards in 
Spain that a new and more savage reign of terror would take the 
place of the present police Government. 

Whether or not some attempt to restore the Monarchy would 
be made remains to be seen. The soldiers would prefer it, and it 
would have the support of the Church, but it would infuriate the 
Communists. The success of any interim Government must 
depend on its ability to reconcile the Church and the Communist 
Party, and they may leave this issue to a vote, which will probably 
be based on an inaccurate register and be “‘cooked”’ according to 
their estimate of the trend of opinion at the time of the count. 

It is not likely that the Monarchy would last long in any case. 
Except for the aristocrats and the clergy the Spanish people have 
no very profound attachment to it, and they have had some very 
unfortunate experiences with kings. 

If such a palace revolution were to take place it is probable that 
the ultimate transition to a reasonably representative Government 
and the avoidance of civil war would depend greatly on the degree 
of recognition, or at least sympathetic toleration, the rest of 
Europe was prepared to accord it. Public opinion, both in 
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Britain and America, is too mystically devoted to the ballot box 
to give any really warm support to any Government that does not 
emerge from it, and Russia is too loyal to those parties in other 
countries which share a label with her political machine to be 
anything but highly critical of any such compromise. But if the 
restoration of the Courts, demobilization, and a large amnesty 
were given even a moderate welcome abroad, the interim Govern- 
ment, with or without a king, might feel itself confident and 
strong enough to carry on until a modus vivendi between the 
Church and the Communist Party could be arranged. Until this 
happens, however, an interim Government could hardly function 
without a police control almost as rigid as the present one, and 
this would hardly raise its stock abroad. 

On some sort of understanding between these two apparently 
irreconcilable forces, the Communist Party and the Church, the 
peaceful solution of the Spanish problem depends. Unfortunately 
the outlook is not rosy. Communist and M.R.P. have shared a 
coalition in France. Spaniards, however, are not Frenchmen. 

The question arises whether the Allies can do anything to 
hasten or encourage a decisive step by the Spaniards to eliminate 
Franco, always assuming that within the terms of the Atlantic 
Charter they are justified in doing so. ‘There are certainly measures 
which, without constituting intervention, would help to that end. 
The first is the removal of anything that might even remotely be 
interpreted as a menace to Spanish independence, such as, in 
particular, the closing and garrisoning of the French border. It is 
a hostile demonstration, and however strongly the French may 
insist that in so far as it is hostile it is aimed at Franco and not at 
the Spanish people, as long as the censorship remains in force 
and facts can be manipulated it will be interpreted by the propa- 
ganda agencies as a veiled military threat against the nation as 
a whole and consequently as a justification for the maintenance of 
the present gigantic army. Until better means are available of 
reaching the Spanish people direct, which will never be achieved 
under Franco, we must count on our actions being shown to 
them in this light, as a threat to the nation as a whole, which they 
will resist not only from the suspicion of the motives behind them, 
as has already been mentioned, but also because they are people 
of strong national feelings and a pride that is frequently excessive. 

In the second place, every effort should be made to make it 
clear to the Spaniards that a place is waiting for them in the 
Council of Nations as soon as they have fulfilled the prerequisite 
of a stable popular Government based on a recognition of indivi- 
dual liberties, enforceable by an independent judiciary. They are 
extremely sensitive about matters of status and prestige, and a 
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positive declaration of what the United Nations are prepared to 
do for them in certain circumstances would be worth a great deal 
more than the negative attitude of refusing to deal with the 
Dictatorship. 

Finally, we could use our good offices, or even bring a certain 
amount of pressure to bear on the Vatican, to get assurances that 
the Church in Spain would at least not sabotage, by its intransigent 
opposition, any Government which might associate the Com- 
munists with some responsibility for the administration. Too 
many concessions have been made to the Church in Spain. It 
enjoys certain fiscal and transport facilities which Great Britain 
and the U.S. concede and without which their administration 
would be hampered. These are minor details, but they help to 
give the Church the impression that Britain is on their side; be 
this as it may, it should be made clear that British support does 
not extend to its hostility to a party which in most of the other 
western European countries has shown its readiness to co-operate 
in working a democratic system. 


P.R. 


IMPERIAL AND SOVIET RUSSIA 
IN MANCHURIA 


(Note: Although political, economic, and social conditions in 
both Manchuria and Siberia have an important relation to the 
subject of this article, space does not permit their description in 
the text, and readers are therefore referred to reference books for 
this information.) 

N order to appreciate Russian policies and actions in Manchuria, 

it is necessary to recall that geographical disposition of territory 

makes her a Far Eastern nation in a sense that the British, 
French, and Americans are not. For thousands of miles the 
frontiers of Russian ‘Turkestan and Eastern Siberia (within which 
are considerable Asiatic population groups) adjoin and enclose 
those of Tibet, Sinkiang, Outer Mongolia, and Manchuria. 
Vladivostok, Russia’s only serviceable port in the Far East, is less 
than 500 miles from Japan, and in order to reach the open Pacific 
its shipping has to pass through either the narrow Tsugaru Strait 
or the T’sushima Strait, both of which until 1945 were commanded 
by a powerful Japanese Navy. Manchuria, with its ice-free ports, 
accordingly has a strategic and economic importance for Russia 
no less than for China or Japan. 
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Russia’s earliest contacts with Manchuria were made in the 
seventeenth century, when fur traders and adventurers pene- 
trated to the Pacific and the left bank of the Amur River. Subse- 
quently under the terms of the Treaty of Nerchinsk, signed with 
China in 1689, the Russians withdrew behind the Argun River in 
the west and the Amur waterway in the north, and their descent 
towards the Pacific was not renewed until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. By the ‘Treaty of Aigun, signed with China in 
1858, Russia secured all the territory on the north bank of the Amur 
and navigation rights on the Amur River itself. Further Russian 
territorial expansion was brought about by the Peking Convention 
of 1860, which gave her the territory east of the Ussuri River down 
to the Korean border (afterwards known as the Primorsk province) 
and including the future site of Vladivostok. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century China’s inter- 
national position was undermined by the progressive decline in 
the domestic authority of the Ch’ing (Manchu) dynasty, mani- 
fested in the 'T’ai P’ing Rebellion of 1851-64 and the Boxer 
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outbreak of 1900, and by her defeat by Japan in the war of 1894-5. 
By the terms of the Treaty of Shimonoseki, which terminated this 
war, China recognized the independence of Korea, paid Japan an 
indemnity of two hundred million taels, and undertook to cede to 
her Formosa, the Pescadores, and the Liaotung Peninsula in 
Manchuria, which included the future ports of Dalny, or Dairen, 
and Port Arthur. In signing away the latter territory, the Chinese 
Government were probably aware that Port Arthur was the outlet 
to the Pacific coveted by Russia, and perhaps anticipated that its 
acquisition by Japan would put her in the fortunate position of a 
tertius gaudens. ‘This expectation was promptly if only temporarily 
fulfilled when Russia (probably with Chinese connivance) 
induced France and Germany to join her in “‘advising” Japan to 
forgo this territorial acquisition on the ground that it would 
“destroy the political balance in the Far East”. Great Britain 
declined an invitation to associate herself with this disingenuous 
manceuvre. Since this advice was accompanied by a hint that its 
disregard might entail the use of force, Japan reluctantly ac- 
quiesced and returned the peninsula to China, accepting as 
compensation an additional indemnity of thirty million taels. This 
transaction and its sequel left her with a profound sense of 
grievance which was to influence the future course of Fat Eastern 
history. 

The war was followed by an era of international competition 
for “spheres of interest’ and concessions in China, in which 
Imperial Russia showed herself no laggard. In order to promote 
her designs she created in 1895 a semi-official instrument of 
economic and financial exploitation known as the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank, shares in which were restricted to the Russian and Chinese 
Governments and a group of private French financiers. Con- 
struction of the Trans-Siberian Railway had at this time been 
carried as far as Lake Baikal, and it had become evident that great 
advantages would accrue if the line could be carried direct to 
Vladivostok across Chinese territory in Manchuria, instead of 
following the circuitous route along the left bank of the Amur 
River. A glance at the accompanying map will reveal both the 
economic advantages of this scheme and its political attraction for 
a Russian Government obsessed by imperialist ambitions. 

Discreet negotiations were accordingly commenced with the 
Chinese, who had been placed under an obligation by Russian 
intervention in the matter of Japan’s rendition of the Liaotung 
Peninsula; and in 1896 the Chinese were induced to sign a secret 
treaty of alliance,’ under which the two Governments undertook 


1 MacMurray, Treaties and Agreements with and concerning China, 1894-1919, 
Vol. I, p. 81. 
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_ to lend each other armed support in the event of Japanese aggres- 

_ sion, and China consented to the building of a branch line of the 

_ Trans-Siberian Railway across Manchuria to Vladivostok. * 

| In order to mask the official character of the enterprise, the 

_ | Russo-Asiatic Bank appeared as the ostensible contracting party, 

_ instead of the Russian Government. The salient points in the 
contract* were as follows: 

: 1. The Bank was to form a Company, to be known as the 

Chinese Eastern Railway Company and restricted to Russian and 

Chinese shareholders, for the construction and operation of the 

line. 

) |} 2. The President of the Bank was to be a nominee of the 

Chinese Government. 

1 3. The gauge of the line was to be the broad gauge of the 

1 Russian railways.* 


$ 4. ‘The Chinese Government was to be responsible for the 
s | safety of the line and of persons in its employ. 

- 5. Judicial cases in the railway zone were to be settled by the 
s } local authorities in accordance with the treaties. 

s | 6. The land necessary for the railway was to be handed over 
f free, if Chinese State property; while private lands might be 


n expropriated at current market rates. 
7. ‘The Company was to have the absolute and exclusive right 





n of administration of its lands. 

h 8. The concession to be for 80 years, on the expiration of 
€ which the line was to revert without charge to the Chinese Govern- 
f } ment, but with right of purchase if desired after 36 years. 

c This railway has been a source of international insecurity ever 


€ since its inception. It was a contributing factor to the war of 
\- 1904-5 between Japan and Russia; for years it was a cause of 
n friction between the latter and China; it complicated the Far 
at Eastern problems of the Allies after the first World War; and, 
0 through its influence upon the Russophobe minds of Japanese 








of % militarists, it helped to precipitate the Manchurian Incident and 
Ir the creation of ““Manchukuo”’, thus contributing to the breakdown 
1e of League of Nations’ safeguards which led up to global war in 


or 1939. 

In 1898 Russia took another step forward by exacting from 
ne China the lease of the Liaotung Peninsula, the self-same territory 
in) from which she had been the prime mover in ousting Japan only 


‘ Later the Russians re-insured their communications with Vladivostok by 
. completing, between 1908 and 1916, the so-called Amur Railway to Vladi- 
OK vostok. 

* MacMurray, op. cit., p. 74. 
9, * With the exception of this Russian railway all lines in Manchuria have been 
constructed on standard gauge. 
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twoyearsearlier. ‘The convention’ covering this transaction opened 
with a declaration, destined to become a familiar feature of 
subsequent contracts affecting China concluded by both the Rus- 
sian and Japanese Governments, that the lease did not violate 
China’s sovereign rights. The principal conditions of the conven- 
tion were as follows: 

1. The term of lease was to be 25 years, but might be pro- 
longed by mutual arrangement. 

2. Port Arthur was to be an exclusively naval port for the use 
of Russian and Chinese vessels only; and the port of 'Talien-wan 
(called by the Russians Dalny and by the Japanese Dairen) was 
to be opened to merchant ships of all flags. 

3. A branch of the Chinese Eastern Railway was to be con- 
structed from Harbin to Talien-wan. 

The terms of the contract of 1896 regarding the Chinese 
Eastern Railway were to apply to this branch line. 

Russia had now attained her objective by acquiring ice-free 
commercial and naval outlets to the Pacific. Subsidiary agree- 
ments* were reached providing that the termini of the branch line 
were to be Talien-wan and Port Arthur; that in the neutral zone 
on the frontier of the Leased Territory no ports should be open 
to foreign trade or privileges granted without Russian consent; that 
no railway concessions should be granted to subjects of a third 
Power in the districts traversed by the proposed branch line; that 
within the Leased Territory Russia should be at liberty to make 
her own tariff arrangements (though in the event Dalny was 
declared a free port in 1899); and that the Chinese Eastern Railway 
might operate its own fleet and, within the railway zone, exploit 
its own coal mines. 

Russia consistently interpreted the clause in the contract of 
1896, securing to the Chinese Eastern Railway “absolute and 
exclusive administration of its lands’’, in a much broader sense 
than other stipulations seemed to warrant. For instance, in spite 
of the express provision in the contract that the Chinese Govern- 
ment was to be responsible for the safety of the line and of persons 
in its employ, the Company ignored repeated Chinese protests 
and organized its own police force. Later on, under pretext of the 
prevalence of banditry in Manchuria, this force was supplemented 
by regular Russian troops. Thus, in the ribbons of railway zone 
traversing Manchuria, in the rapidly developing railway towns 
along its route, and within the Leased Territory she came to 
acquire rights indistinguishable from those of sovereignty. 

Both Great Britain and Japan saw in these Russian strategic 


‘ MacMurray, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 119. 
2 Ibid., p. 154. 
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| | and economic encroachments a potential threat to their interests. 
f | To maintain the balance of power the former obtained from 
_ | China the lease of Weihaiwei, which she retained until 1930 but 
e took no steps to convert into a naval base. In Japan, national 
% indignation ran high, but the Government continued to seek a 

» settlement with Russia which would secure to her compensatory 
7 rights in Korea. It was from this time, however, that she com- 
’ menced active preparations against the eventuality of war with 
§ Russia. 

Meanwhile, Russia demonstrated the ambitious and immediate 
character of her designs by the feverish energy with which she 
" pushed forward railway construction and naval and military 
preparations, not only in the Leased Territory but also in her Far 
Eastern possessions generally. This urgency may not have been 
unconnected with events in China, where the reform movement 
was making headway in the south and anti-foreign sentiment had 
been stimulated in the north by the recent encroachments of 
several Great Powers upon Chinese sovereign rights. The old 
Empress Dowager succeeded temporarily in suppressing the 
» reform movement, but xenophobia culminated in 1900 in the 
_ Boxer rising and siege of the Legations at Peking. When this 
_ upheaval spread to Manchuria the Russians dispatched reinforce- 
_ ments and placed the country under virtual military occupation. 
_ In due course the Boxer trouble subsided, but although the Allied 
_ troops were withdrawn from north China, Russia retained hers in 
yas 1 Manchuria and showed a tendency to make evacuation conditional 
vay |. upon further Chinese concessions. This brought home to Japan 
lot __ the full significance of the Russian threat to her national interests, 

_ and had as a direct outcome the conclusion, early in 1902, of a 
of | defensive alliance between her and Great Britain. This momen- 
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tous departure in British foreign policy seems to have given St. 
Petersburg food for thought, for immediately thereafter Russia 
ite | signed an agreement with China for the evacuation of Manchuria 
‘rp. | by stages. So far from honouring this undertaking, however, 
ons |. Russian penetration in both Manchuria and Korea was renewed 
cote and even accelerated, with the result that Japan (who, it must be 
» » admitted, had shown up to that point exemplary restraint) 
‘ted | resorted to war in 1904. ‘The campaign that followed was fought 
one | out upon Manchurian soil, Japan capturing Port Arthur by siege 
wns | and assault and defeating the Russian field armies at the battles 
» to of Liaoyang and Mukden. 
Under the terms of the Treaty of Portsmouth? both belligerents 
egic | agreed to evacuate Manchuria and to restore it to China; and 
Russia transferred to Japan the lease of the Liaotung Peninsula 
* MacMurray, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 522. 
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and the section of the Chinese Railway between Changchun and 
Port Arthur. The conditions of peace were most unwelcome to the 


Japanese people, who had confidently expected a substantial | 


indemnity for their vast expenditure of life and treasure, and who 


lacked the foresight to perceive the implications of those conditions | 


for their future political and economic power. In the meantime, 


Japan succeeded to all the rights and privileges of Russia in South 


Manchuria. As for Russia, although she was compelled to post- 
pone until a more favourable opportunity her ambition to reach 
warm Pacific waters, she still enjoyed the strategic and economic 
advantage of the main line of the Chinese Eastern Railway from 
Chita through Manchuria to Vladivostok. 

For the next forty years domestic and European events, such as 
the revolution of 1917, the task of consolidating a Communist 
State, and preoccupation with the first and second World Wars 
and the European problems which generated and followed them 
precluded Russia from any attempt to resume her interrupted 
career of aggression in the Far East. Apart from contriving the 
gradual detachment of Outer Mongolia from China after 1912, 
she pursued a negative policy, designed to preserve the Manchurian 
status quo by means of a series of four political agreements with 
hef late enemy, culminating in 1916 in a secret treaty of alliance. 
It is characteristic that each of these agreements followed closely 
upon some real or imagined threat to the respective interests of 
Japan and Russia, such as the Hsinmintun-Fakumen railway 
scheme in 1907; the unrealized Knox plan of 1909 for the inter- 
nationalization of Manchurian railways; and the United States 
diplomatic intervention in restraint of Japan after the latter's 
presentation to China of the Twenty-one Demands in 1915. 

In 1918 the aftermath of the Russian Revolution brought about 
Allied intervention in Siberia, with the declared object of pro- 
tecting the vast stores of war materials and supplies accumulated 
at Vladivostok and of assisting the evacuation of some 50,000 
Czech troops, who were retreating from the Eastern Front across 
Siberia. A third, though less explicitly defined, object was to give 
support to the White Russian opponents of the Bolsheviks under 
Admiral Koltchak. It was agreed that each participating Ally 
should supply a detachment of 7,000 men to protect a defined 
section of the Trans-Siberian Railway, the Chinese Eastern 
Railway being entrusted to the sole charge of the Chinese. ‘The 
latter hoped that post-revolutionary confusion in Russia might 
afford them an opportunity of reasserting their sovereignty in 
North Manchuria. Unfortunately Siberian intervention was to 
prove anything but a happy episode in inter-Allied relations. The 
Japanese, whose real objectives bore no resemblance to those of 
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their Allies, ignored the limitation of 7,000 troops for each 
national detachment and dispatched 70,000, hoping by lending 
support to reactionary White Russian leaders such as Ataman 
Semenov not only to prevent the spread of Communism to the 
Far East but also to set up a puppet régime amenable to their 
influence east of Lake Baikal. The behaviour of the Japanese both 
towards other Allied detachments and towards the Russian civilian 
population left much to be desired. After the collapse of Admiral 
Koltchak’s provisional government at Omsk late in 1919 all the 
Allied troops were withdrawn from Siberia except the Japanese, 
who had become involved in open hostilities with the Bolsheviks 
following the massacre of a large number of their nationals at 
Nikolaievsk. The fighting dragged on until 1922, when a new and 
more enlightened spirit temporarily abroad in Japan caused the 
abandonment of an aggressive adventure which had resulted only 
in purposeless waste of life and money. Soviet authority was 
thereafter undisputed in Siberia up to the shores of the Pacific. 
But this Japanese attempt to alienate Russian territory and to 
check the expansion of Communism left an evil legacy which has 
never been eradicated from the Russian mind. 

Meanwhile, in Manchuria itself, following upon an abortive 
attempt by General Horvath, head of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
Company, to set up an independent White Russian régime in 
North Manchuria, China announced the withdrawal of the 
privileges conferred upon the Company under the contract of 
1896 and assumed responsibility for the preservation of order in 
the railway zone. Russian predominance was also weakened by 
other measures, such as the disarmament of Russian forces in the 
railway zone and their replacement by Chinese, and the abolition 
of the extra-territorial status of Russians, who now became amen- 
able to Chinese law. In 1922 the railway area was transformed 
into a “‘special district” with a chief administrator directly respon- 
sible to Marshal Chang Tso-lin, the autonomous Mukden autocrat 
and war-lord. 

Thus by the time that the Soviet Government had received 
official Chinese recognition in 1924 and succeeded to the Man- 
churian inheritance of its predecessor, the Chinese Eastern Railway 
Company had been shorn of most of its privileges. The Soviet 
Government had already in 1919 and 1920 issued declarations of 
policy in regard to China, which implied complete relinquishment 
of the special rights acquired by the Czarist Government in 
China. In accordance with this policy and in recognition of the 
fait accompli in North Manchuria, the Russians in 1924 concluded 
an agreement with China, by which the railway became a purely 
commercial undertaking under joint management. The Soviet 
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Government retained the right to appoint the General Manager 
and the enjoyment of its essential economic interests. ‘This agree- 
ment was not accepted by Marshal Chang Tso-lin, who at that 
time claimed an autonomous authority in Manchuria and insisted 
upon a separate agreement being concluded with himself. He 
thus obtained de facto Soviet recognition of his political indepen- 
dence of the National Government of China. 


Summing up the results in the Far East of the Russian Revolu- 


tion, it may be said that the changed Russian policy towards China 
in general and Manchuria in particular combined with Russian 
indignation at Japan’s actions in Siberia to shatter the somewhat 
predatory basis of understanding between Japan and Russia in 
Manchuria which had been built up since the war of 1904-5. The 
attitude and ideology of the Soviet Government also gave strong 
impetus to the spread of Nationalism and Communism in China, 
which owed much in the early stages to Russian guidance. These 
developments, together with the predominant influence which the 
U.S.S.R. acquired in Outer Mongolia, revived once more for the 
Japanese the Russian menace, and stimulated their ambition to 
convert Manchuria into a strategic shield and a buffer zone within 
which neither Chinese Nationalism nor Russian Communism 
might flourish. 

Although close co-operation existed between Soviet Russia and 
the Kuomintang in China proper from 1923 to 1927 (in which 
year Chiang Kai-shek broke with both the Russians and the 
Chinese Communists), this concord was unreflected in Manchuria. 
So far from Marshal Chang Tso-lin’s agreement with the Russians 
heralding a period of friendship, the years between 1924 and 1929 
were disturbed by incessant friction in North Manchuria. After 
the adherence of Manchuria to the National Government in 1928 
(that is to say, after Chiang Kai-shek’s quarrel with the Russians 
and also after the death of Chang Tso-lin), Chinese nationalist 
spirit increased in strength, and Russian efforts to re-assert 
predominating control over the railway were increasingly resented 
This dispute came to a head in 1929, when the Manchurian- 
Chinese authorities took forcible control of the railway and arrested 
many Soviet citizens. Russian forces then invaded Manchuria 
and, after a brief and successful campaign, compelled the dis- 
comforted Chinese to restore the status quo. 

The Manchurian Incident of 1931 opened a new chapter in 
Manchurian history. It was a prelude to Japanese military 
domination of the whole of Manchuria (including the province of 
Jehol) and the creation of the client state of Manchukuo. Even 
before the new Government had been placed upon a secure basis 
or public order restored the Japanese were pushing ahead with 
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massive development of heavy industries and mining, and with a 
programme of railway construction fanning out towards the 
Russian frontiers. They also began to penetrate into Inner 
Mongolia and made minatory gestures towards the Soviet satellite 
of Outer Mongolia. The Japanese conquest of Manchuria, and 
their manifest intention to convert it into a base for offensive 
military operations against the Soviet Union, destroyed the latter’s 
economic position in North Manchuria (which had recently been 
tenaciously defended against the Chinese), and threatened the 
vulnerable security of Eastern Siberia. But the first five-year plan 
being then in a critical stage, and the second plan still uncom- 
menced, the time for confident assertion of Russian rights had 
not yet arrived. The Soviet Government therefore held aloof 
from the League of Nations’ unsuccessful endeavours to check 
Japanese aggression, and adopted a passive and even quasi- 
conciliatory policy during the first seven years of the Manchukuo 
era. In 1935, after much haggling, they agreed to sell to the 
Manchukuo Government their rights in the Chinese Eastern 
Railway for a sum representing only a small fraction of the capital 
investment. This Soviet retreat (which was no doubt never looked 
upon as permanent) was a temporary and prudent recognition of a 
distasteful fait accompli, since the Japanese advance to the Amur 
had already destroyed the strategic value of the railway as a short 
cut to Vladivostok and its economic value was being whittled away 
by bandit depredations. The inveterately Russophobe staff of the 
Kwantung Army saw to it that the Russian retreat brought no 
relaxation of tension. Along the whole length of the frontier 
dividing Manchuria from Russian and Outer Mongolian territory 
a condition of undeclared war continued from 1934 onwards. In 
these affrays the Japanese were the aggressors, the Russians 
standing consistently on the defensive until 1938. 

In the interval between the Manchurian Incident and the latter 
year, however, they had wrought a transformation of their strategic 
position in the Far East. The first and second five-year plans 
were completed. The Trans-Siberian Railway had been double- 
tracked from Irkutsk to Vladivostok by 1937. A railway from 
Ulan-Ude was completed as far as Kiakhta and pushed towards 
the Outer Mongolian capital of Ulan-Bator. Construction of a 
new railway (north of the Trans-Siberian line) was commenced 
from ‘Taishet, north-west of Irkutsk, via the River Vitim to Soviet 
Harbour. ‘The Red Banner Far Eastern Army, under the command 
of General Bliicher, had been doubled in strength, divided into 
(wo groups based upon Khabarovsk and Viroshilov, and rendered 
largely self-supporting. The result of these preparations became 
evident in the more positive tactics adopted by the Russians when 
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attacked in force by the Japanese at Changkufeng (a strategic line 
of hills at the junction of Manchurian, Russian, and Korean 
territory) in 1938. This action was inconclusive, but in much 
larger scale and more prolonged hostilities which broke out in the 
following year at Nomonhan, near Lake Buir-nor (where the 
western frontier of Manchuria adjoins that of outer Mongolia), 
a Mongol force supported by Russian tanks and aircraft inflicted a 
severe reverse upon the élite divisions of the Japanese Kwantung 


Army, which admitted to suffering 18,000 fatal casualties. |) 


An uneasy truce kept Russians and Japanese from each other’s 





throats after the outbreak of war in 1939. When, after the fall of | 
France, the British predicament decided the Japanese to drive | 


southward into South-East Asia instead of north against the 
Russians, it became the part of prudence to avoid antagonizing 
Russia, and the Kwantung Army staff were told to keep their 
ebullient Russophobia within bounds. As for Russia, so long as 
Germany remained in military ascendancy, Marshal Stalin’s 
Government was not only most circumspect in its relations with 
Japan, but burked at so much as confidential discussion with their 
Allies regarding possible eventual Russian intervention in the 
Far Eastern war. Hence the agreement with Manchukuo for 
delimitation of the Outer Mongolian and Siberian frontiers in 
August, 1941 and hence also the Russo-Japanese neutrality pact 
in April of that year. But, with the turn of the tide in the West, a 
less uncompromising Russian disposition became discernible. In 
the secret Yalta agreement' concluded between the late President 
Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, and Marshal Stalin on Feb. 11, 1945, the 
Soviet Government undertook on certain conditions to enter the 
war against Japan within two or three months after the surrender 
of Germany. This agreement was made public by the American 
Secretary of State on Feb. 11, 1946, but presumably its text was 
communicated to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek before that 
date. The conditions for Russian belligerency were as follows: 

1. The status quo in Outer Mongolia to be preserved. 

2. Russian rights destroyed by Japan after the war of 1904-5 
to be restored, viz: 

(a) Southern Sakhalin to be restored to the Soviet Union. 

(6) The commercial port of Dairen to be internationalized, the 
pre-eminent interests of the Soviet Union in this port being 
safeguarded, and the lease of Port Arthur as a Soviet naval base 
restored. 

(c) The Chinese Eastern Railway and the South Manchurian 
Railway to be operated as a joint Soviet-Chinese undertaking, it 
being understood that the pre-eminent interests of the Soviet 

1 Cmd. 6735, published on Feb. 11, 1946. 
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Union should be safeguarded and that China should retain full 
sovereignty in Manchuria. 

The agreement went on to note that its terms would require 
concurrence of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. To that extent its 
character might be regarded as provisional, were it not for an 
apparently conflicting clause which recorded the agreement of the 
three signatories that these claims of the Soviet Union should be 
“unquestionably fulfilled” after Japan’s defeat. 

The Soviet notification! to the Japanese Government in April 
1945 that the neutrality pact would not be renewed after its 
expiration in the following year made it evident that Russian 
belligerency in the Far East was imminent. The Russians con- 
tended (with apparent justification, though a protest might 
logically have been entered much earlier) that Japan’s assistance 
to Germany constituted a violation of the pact. The pact thereafter 
became a dead letter, and the momentum of events impelled 
Russia to declare war upon Japan and invade Manchuria on 
Aug. 9. On Aug. 14 Japan accepted the terms of the Potsdam 
Declaration® and surrendered. Hostilities between Russia and 
Japan had thus lasted only for five days. 

With the defeat of Japan, ““Manchukuo”’ passed into merited 
oblivion and the moment appeared to have come for the restora- 
tion of Chinese sovereignty in the three Eastern Provinces and 
Jehol. It is expedient at this stage to describe the transformation 
in Manchurian economy which had taken place since 1931. Under 
Japanese direction, this extra-mural region of China, with an area 
equal to those of France, Germany, and Italy combined and a 
population in 1940 of perhaps 43 million* (of whom go per cent 
were Chinese), had become by far the most highly developed part 
of China. The railway network, which in 1931 covered 3,000 
miles, had been extended to 6,500 miles by 1940. At Anshan, 
where there are large deposits of low-grade iron ore, the Japanese 
had equipped the largest steel works in their Empire, and another 

was under construction in the Tungpientao. The output of the 
Fushun, Fushin, and other coal mines had been greatly expanded. 
Extraction of oil from shale had been developed at Fushun, and 
German equipment for the production of oil by hydrogenation of 
coal on a large scale had been installed there and at Fushin. At 
Mukden the arsenal originally created by Chang Tso-lin had been 
converted into a formidable source of war equipment and numer- 


* Soviet War News, April 7, 1945 (published by Press Dept. of Soviet Embassy 
in London). 


* The Nations Have Declared, Part III, Potsdam Conference, Declaration 
(full text). (Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1944-5.) 

* Far East Year Book, 1941. 

*““Manchukuo Today”, in The Oriental Economist, March 1941. 
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ous light industries had been established in this city and elsewhere. 
The great port of Dairen had been enlarged to handle the largest 
volume of trade and shipping in Eastern Asia after Shanghai. 
With the world’s largest production of soya beans, Manchuria had 


been, prior to 1931, the only part of China with a large and con- | 


sistent export surplus. The penetration of railways into hitherto 
virgin lands in the east and north-east promised a great future 
increase in productivity, and consequently also in population. 
Even so brief a summary as this will demonstrate the vital impor- 
tance to China of securing the rendition of Manchuria with the 


improvements made by the Japanese (representing a capital | 


investment of {275,000,000 in December, 1939") left intact. 
Manchuria, in fact, was the principal guerdon which China 
might expect as the reward of her eight years’ resistance to 
Japan. 

The actual outcome has been far less felicitous. When the 
breaking of Japan finally came, Russians, Japanese, and Chinese 
Communists between them formed a ring round Manchuria, and 
the Chinese nationalist forces were far away in the south-west. It 
was thus left to the Soviet armies to overrun Manchuria, with little 
or no opposition from the disorganized Kwantung Army, and 
Chinese Communist detachments filtered through the frontiers 
in their wake. 

On Aug. 14, 1945 a treaty of friendship and alliance,* supple- 
mented by four subsidiary agreements and two exchanges of notes, 
was concluded at Moscow between the Soviet Union and China. 
The treaty provides for joint prosecution of the war against Japan 
until final victory (actually that victory had been achieved on the 
day the treaty was signed); for co-operation in preventing a 
repetition of Japanese aggression; and for mutual economic 
assistance in post-war rehabilitation. Outlines of these agreements 
follow: 

1. Agreement on the Chinese Changchun Railway. ‘This pro- 
vided for the union of the main trunk lines of the Chinese Eastern 
and South Manchuria Railways in a single organization under 
Chinese sovereignty, to be known as the Chinese Changchun 
Railway and jointly owned and operated by the Governments of 
China and the Soviet Union as a purely commercial transport 
enterprise. The President of this Railway is to be a nominee of the 
Chinese Government, and the manager < Soviet citizen. The 
Chinese Government will be responsible for guarding the railway 
and for the organization and control of railway police. Only in 
time of war against Japan may the railway be used for transport 


1 Far East Year Book, 1941. 
2 See The Soviet News, Aug. 28, 1945. 
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of Soviet troops. The term of the agreement is thirty years, after 
which the railway will pass to complete Chinese ownership with- 
out compensation. 

2. Agreement on Port Arthur. The Chinese Government 
agrees to the joint use by both parties of Port Arthur as a naval 
base, of which the boundaries are defined in an attached descrip- 
tion and map. The base (use of which is restricted to Chinese and 
Soviet warships and merchant vessels) will be controlled by a 
Sino-Soviet military commission composed of two Chinese and 
three Soviet representatives, with a Soviet chairman and a 
Chinese vice-chairman. Defence is to be entrusted to the Soviet 
Government, who will be entitled to erect the necessary installa- 
tions at their own expense. The civil administration of the area set 
aside for a base will rest with the Chinese authorities, subject to 
acceptance of Soviet suggestions affecting security and defence. 
The Soviet Government is entitled to maintain in the area military, 
naval, and air forces.1 The agreement is to remain in force for 
thirty years, after which all equipment and public property 
created by the U.S.S.R. in the area is to be transferred to the 
Chinese Government without compensation. 

3. Agreement on Port Dalny. The Chinese Government agrees 
to proclaim Dalny a free port open to the trade and shipping of all 
nations, piers and warehouses being set aside for lease to the 
U.S.S.R. Administration in Dalny is to be exercised by China, 
but the chief of the port is to be a Soviet citizen with a Chinese 
deputy. The military régime established at Port Arthur will be 
extended to Dalny only in the event of war with Japan. Imports 
and exports passing through the free port to or from the U.S.S.R., 
and transported over the Chinese Changchun Railway, will be 


_ exempt from customs duties. The term of the agreement is for 
| thirty years. 


4. The fourth agreement relates to procedure upon the entry 
of Soviet troops into Manchuria in connection with the war 
against Japan. 

Two exchanges of Notes took place between the two Govern- 


_ ments on the same date as the treaty. The first exchange em- 


bodied 


(a) a declaration by the Soviet Government of its willingness 
to render to the National Government, as the central Government 


' This provision regarding the Port Arthur naval base appears to conflict with 
the restriction in the agreement on the Chinese Changchun Railway whereby 
the railway is to become available for the transport of Soviet troops only in time 
of war with Japan. It is difficult to see how the Soviet Government could 
maintain the proposed military establishment at Port Arthur unless the railway 


could be used freely and at all times for the transport of service personnel as 
well as supplies. 
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of China, moral support and material assistance, including 
military equipment; 

(6) a reiteration by the Soviet Government, with specific 
reference to the implementation of the agreements relating to the 
ports of Dalny and Port Arthur and to the Chinese Changchun 
Railway, of its recognition of full Chinese sovereignty over the 
Three Eastern Provinces; 

(c) with relation to Sinkiang, repudiation by the Soviet Govern- 
ment of any intention to interfere in the internal affairs of China. 


The second exchange of Notes related to Outer Mongolia. In it | 


the Chinese Government undertook to recognize the independence 
of Outer Mongolia within her existing boundaries, in the event of 
a plebiscite confirming the popular desire for such independence. 
This plebiscite was duly carried out on Oct. 20, 1945 and is alleged 
to have resulted in a unanimous vote for independence. The 


Chinese Government has since implemented its undertaking by | 


opening diplomatic relations with Outer Mongolia. 

These arrangements are somewhat less uncompromising upon 
the Russian side than might have been anticipated from the text 
of the Yalta agreement. For instance, the “pre-eminence’’ of 
Russian interests in the port of Dalny and in the Chinese Chang- 
chun Railway is not unduly stressed, although the Yalta under- 
taking has been implemented in the sense that the substance of the 


Russian claims has been “unquestionably fulfilled”. Reviewing | 


the rights acquired by Soviet Russia in Manchuria to-day, in 
comparison with those of Imperial Russia prior to 1904, no very 
material change is apparent. Once again the main lines of the 
original Chinese Eastern Railway are under joint Russian and 
Chinese control, with a Chinese president; and once again the 
actual management of the railway is in Russian hands. The 
customary declaration of Russian respect for Chinese sovereignty 
figures in the agreements of 1945, and China is entrusted with 
responsibility for the policing and protection of the railway. 
Similar provisions included in the secret treaty and contract of 
1896 were never observed in practice by Imperial Russia. How- 
ever, since neither the Kwantung Leased Territory nor the special 
extra-territorial Russian position in the railway zone now exists, 
Russia cannot claim to exercise jurisdiction in any part of Man- 
churia. 

The position of Port Arthur differs very little from that prior 
to 1904. The port is to be a joint Chinese-Soviet naval base under 
a Chinese-Soviet military commission, but the chairman and a 
majority of the members of the commission are to be Russians 
Russia is made responsible for defence, and the Chinese civil 
administration is under obligation to accept the suggestions of the 
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Soviet military command. Only in respect to the commercial 
port of Dalny or Dairen is there any very significant change. Dalny 
has always been a free port open to the shipping of all nationalities, 
but it now comes under Chinese authority for the first time in its 
history. Even here Russian influence is safeguarded by the right 
to appoint a Soviet citizen as chief of the port. 

As explained in an earlier paragraph, Manchurian industrali- 
zation had been carried to a high level by the Japanese during 
the ““Manchukuo” period; and the Chinese Government had 
looked forward to making good the depredations of their enemy 
in China proper through the acquisition of valuable economic 
assets in Manchuria. Chinese consternation was accordingly the 
greater when reports became current in the early autumn of 1945 
of the industrial spoliation of Manchuria by the Soviet forces. 
These reports have since been fully substantiated; in fact the 
Soviet Government informed the Chinese Government in 
January last that it regarded as Soviet war booty all those Japanese 
enterprises in Manchuria which had served the Japanese armies. 
Later the Soviet Government appeared to have shifted its position 
somewhat, offering to restore part of this war booty to China, 
subject to agreement for joint Sino-Soviet operation of specified 
enterprises, such as coal mining, power plants, steel, chemical, 
and cement plants. To these proposals the Chinese Government 
apparently felt unable to subscribe; and the United States Govern- 


_ ment has pointed out to the Soviet Government that the economic 


policy envisaged by the latter would constitute discrimination 
against American interests. 

In June, 1946 Mr. Edwin Pauley, United States Reparations 
Commissioner, visited Manchuria and inspected 80 per cent of the 
Japanese war industry. In his report to President ‘Truman he has 
stated that the Soviet removals of equipment have put back 
Manchurian development by a generation and reduced the country 
to an agricultural economy. He adds that the principal items of 
equipment removed are machine tools and electrical equipment 
(though cases were observed in which plants were completely 
stripped). Power production is now less than 10 per cent of the 
normal level, and is insufficient to keep pumps running in the 
vital coal area of Fushun. Steel production has been reduced by 
more than 50 per cent. Evidence was received that Chinese 


' Communist forces assisted in this industrial mutilation. 


American correspondents have reported that Soviet engineers 
have restored the broad gauge on the main line of the former 
Chinese Eastern Railway from Manchuli to Pogranichnaya. It 
will be remembered that the original Chinese Eastern Railway 
contract of 1896 authorized construction on broad gauge. When 
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the line was acquired by the Japanese in 1935 the gauge was 
altered to standard width in conformity with the remainder of the 
Manchurian railways. The agreement on the Chinese Changchun 
Railway concluded in 1945 contains no reference to gauge, but it 
was obvious that the Russians would wish it to correspond with 
the broad gauge of their own railways, notwithstanding the 
inconvenience which would result to transportation facilities 
within Manchuria. 


The agreements with Russia in 1945 were at first welcomed by | 


Chinese public opinion if only for the reason that they appeared 
to strengthen the position of the Central Government by remoy- 
ing the danger of Russian support to the Chinese Communists. 
This qualified satisfaction, however, has been dissipated by the 
events described above, by the suspicion that the Soviet forces are 
in fact promoting Communist influence in Manchuria, and by the 
publication in February 1946 of the secret Yalta agreement. It 
seems, therefore, that the Manchurian question, which has been a 
potent source of insecurity in the Far East for half a century, has 
not been solved by the downfall of Japan. 
P. B. 


THE SITUATION IN BURMA 


DIFFICULTIES OF POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


URMA has been devastated by the War. Two land cam- 

paigns and three years of air war all but destroyed its 

railways, its roads, and its factories. In Central and Northern 
Burma many of the little market-towns have almost disappeared. 
In Rangoon itself, though the main buildings escaped, there are 
great gaps all over the city. Public utilities were almost wiped out, 
and are now furnished on an improvised and precarious basis by 
the efforts of mixed Army and civilian teams. These men have 
done wonders, but improvisation is not enough for the imperative 
needs of a big commercial seaport on which almost exclusively the 
foreign trade of Burma, a country larger than Germany with 2 
population of 17 millions, depends. Admittedly, the Port Authori- 
ties are now handling a surprisingly large tonnage; but neither 
they nor the other public services are yet equipped or staffed for 
more than a proportion of the country’s needs. Thus where 
formerly the railways counted their locomotives in hundreds, now 
they are counted in tens. Freight cars are all too few, and many 
have been running without doors and even without sides. Road 
transport is scanty, and maintenance organization has to be built 
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up from nothing; while the main highways have suffered so 
heavily in the campaign that delays are interminable, and break- 
downs frequent. Much Allied Army equipment was removed 
elsewhere, and even bare essentials have often been difficult to 
obtain. River transport pending the receipt of new craft and the 
raising of sunken ships has depended on Army type vessels. These 
had seen much service, were not well adapted for civil purposes, 
and had a high breakdown factor. Spare parts were scarce, and 
repair facilities limited. Lack of river transport has proved a 
restricting factor on the export of rice, which is grown mainly in 
riverine tracts. 

One area, the Irrawaddy delta, and some neighbouring districts, 
the major rice producing area in Burma in fact, escaped the 
ravages of war; but it was so disturbed throughout 1945 by 
consequential factors that half of the cultivated area was not sown, 
and what was done was done hurriedly. To crown the country’s 
misfortunes, the worst season in generations heavily reduced the 
outturn. There was, however, a small surplus, but lack of trans- 
port hindered its movement either up-country to deficit areas or 
down to Rangoon for shipment abroad. 

Transport, mechanical equipment, and technical staff are not, 
however, the only bottleneck. Wet rice cultivation is done with 
cattle and buffaloes. The ravages of war and the virtual abandon- 
ment of disease control during the occupation have reduced the 
cattle population enormously, and the lay-out of the ricefields is 
such that mechanized cultivation, if practicable at all, which seems 
doubtful, would involve immense confusion and delay. In 
consequence, even the rich parts of the country are finding it 
hard to rise above a subsistence economy, while in poorer areas 
there is very real hardship, with pockets, and quite considerable 
pockets, of actual starvation, relieved only in part by air-dropping. 

But the physical damage is only a part of the country’s losses. 
Its social and economic wounds go deeper and are harder to cure. 
Nowhere is this more noticeable than in the field of education. 
For five years secondary and university education were practically 
at a standstill. What education was given was limited in scope and 
often unsuitable in kind, with Japanese ubiquitous as the second 
language. This was the worst of tragedies, as by 1941 Burma was 
beginning to reap the fruits of an enlightened education policy and 
could look forward to a large and growing number of competent 
graduate recruits for its public services and professions. The 
process has been rudely interrupted; University staff was scattered, 
and valuable libraries and equipment were looted and in some 
cases taken to Japan. Text-books even disappeared and much 
time and energy have been wasted in copying out lessons. 
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A disturbing feature of the social situation is the phenomenal 
increase in dacoity (gang- robbery), burglary, and theft. This is 
much more than a social nuisance: it is a definite hindrance to 
recovery. During the occupation police morale declined, and 
although much has been done to improve matters, the force was 
never intended or constituted to cope with a situation like the 


present. Also the Military Police, an armed force mainly of 


Gurkhas and Indians that used to deal with large-scale violent 
crime, was merged in the Army during the War, and its place is 
now taken by armed Civil Police recruited locally on a district 
basis. This is a new force, lacking as yet in training, with new 
officers and the inevitable deficiencies in equipment. Not that the 
men are lacking in spirit and experience, as many of them fought 
in the war as guerrillas. But unfortunately the bandits are also 
ex-guerrillas; they have modern weapons, grenades, and bombs, 
and conduct their hold-ups as military operations with the speed, 
skill, and ruthlessness of hardened campaigners. To cope with 
them requires Army co-operation. This is freely given, but is 
sometimes limited by the Army’s own problems of reorganization, 
repatriation, recruitment, and re-equipment. 

In the economic field, the structure of trade and commerce 
built up in fifty years of careful effort has been destroyed, and must 
be rebuilt in as many months. Burma lives on her foreign trade, 
of which the mainstay is the export of rice, timber, and oil, and for 
five years she has been virtually cut off from world markets. In 
that time the production of rice for export all but died of inanition. 
Oil production was brought to a standstill by ‘“‘denial” operations. 
Timber extraction ceased at the evacuation, and staff, equipment, 
and elephant herds were dispersed. (Teak extraction involves a 
cycle of operations extending over several years, and some time 


must elapse before production can be resumed. It will then take ' 


some time before the “‘pipeline’’ is full, and supplies reach the 
market in normal quantities.) 

Yet without these exports — rice, timber, and oil, not to mention 
subsidiary ones like base metals and cotton — the national income 
will remain low, the standard of living must fall, and the Govern- 


ment Budget show a chronic deficit. Even before the War ; 


important developments, particularly in the fields of education 
and public health, were beyond the resources of Burma. With 
further leeway now to be made good, the task of restoring the 
country’s economy has an added urgency. 

It was early recognized that this task would exceed the resources 
of Burma, and help was extended by the British Government. 
Pending restoration of the country’s revenues, the British Treasury 
is making funds available for the expenses of Government and th 
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rehabilitation of industry. A special organization prepared in 
advance lists of Burma’s requirements in plant and equipment, 
and placed orders for their supply where this was practicable. Its 
programme is now in course of fulfilment, and an ever-growing 
stream of supplies is now arriving in Rangoon. Already, ten 
thousand motor vehicles, 1o0o freight cars, and eight hundred 
river craft have been shipped to Burma, and there is more to 
follow. These, with some transportation stores, etc., bought from 
the Allied Army authorities will do much to ease the transport 
position next open season. Consumer goods are also arriving in 
increasing quantities, and there are signs that prices are beginning 
to fall. 

Lack of staff has also caused difficulty. Time will be needed to 
train and organize sufficient Burmese staff to fill the present gaps 
in the ranks, still more to carry to its logical conclusion the process 
of Burmanization that had gone so far before the invasion. In the 
meantime, the Government is filling the gaps as best it can by 
the promotion of suitable subordinates, the appointment of 
qualified non-officials, and the recruitment on temporary engage- 
ments of Europeans from the Forces. In both the supply and 
recruitment programmes, there have been many hitches. This 
was inevitable in the circumstances, but naturally generated in all 
affected departments an atmosphere of frustration, which the 
progress of reconstruction has not yet dissipated. 

In the fields of commerce and industry normal Government 


_ methods are not entirely suitable, and a different approach was 


adopted. For one thing, these were the fields par excellence of 
private enterprise, and once the War was over it would have been 
difficult to keep either staff or equipment working under direct 
Government orders. Buildings, plant, and equipment were the 
property, not of the Government, but of the companies and 
individuals who owned them. Much had been destroyed in 1942 
by way of ‘“‘denials’’, and claims against the Crown for compensa- 
tion remained unsettled. The companies concerned were un- 
willing to raise or invest new capital until they could see their way 
more clearly, and above all, until a representative Government of 
Burma should be installed, with which they could make long-term 


_ arrangements. The solution adopted for these transitory difficul- 


ties was to establish a Project Board for each industry; the firms 
concerned contributed their share of capital and assets, and 
Government contributed proportionately. Both parties will draw 
interest at moderate rates on their investment, and any profits over 
and above this will be ploughed back into the business. These 
Project Boards seem a very suitable instrument for the purpose for 
which they were devised, but their relations with the Governor’s 
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Council were not defined in advance and have caused some 
misunderstanding and difficulty. 

The background of Burma’s post-war problems is thus not 
entirely one of unrelieved gloom. Reconstruction is well in hand 
despite exasperating setbacks, and closer study of the situation 
shows some other encouraging factors. For one thing, the country 
even at its worst produced enough rice for home consumption, 
and local deficits will disappear once transport improves suff- 
ciently. Secondly, dacoity, though rife, does not directly affect 
the ordinary villager, who has little that is worth stealing. (But the 
feeling of insecurity keeps the villager at home and so limits the 
cultivation and transport of country produce, and this is a positive 
hindrance to recovery.) The Burmese also are a cheerful people; 
they have great natural resilience, and daily the bazaars are 
thronged with cheerful crowds buying and selling and bargaining. 
As a people too, they are adept at improvisation and fond of 
handicraft. In consequence, a host of small industries have sprung 
up to supply the local market. In this way, they can make do 
quite happily for the present, and when the world’s markets are 
open to them again, they will turn from their makeshift arrange- 
ments and concentrate as before on the production of rice for 
export. Already there are strong indications of this. A policy of 
subsidy for the breaking up of fallows and the grant of liberal loans 
to farmers is likely to bring about a substantial increase in the 
acreage under rice in 1946-7, with an advance to, perhaps, a 
million tons in the exportable surplus. Though this is so, their 
experience has taught the Burmese something, and they have 
certainly developed a greater desire to engage in trade and com- 
merce than they had in the past. There will be less scope, there- 
fore, for the petty Indian and Chinese traders than before, and 
measures will certainly be pressed to limit their immigration. 

For the rest, there is an absence of rancour between classes and 
races, in refreshing contrast to some other liberated countries. 
British officials and non-officials were received with sincere 
enthusiasm on their return. Indians, of whom some 700,000 (70 
per cent) remained during the occupation, are similarly accepted 


on their old footing, though they would as yet hardly try to recover | 


buildings and estates abandoned during the invasion and now 
occupied by their Burmese tenants and others. 

To say this is not to deny that there has been a great increase in 
Nationalist feeling, often with an exclusive tendency. The party 
that welcomed the Japanese in 1942 was small and uninfluential, 
but the promise of “Independence” undeniably won many 





adherents. Just what they expected is hard to see, as already under | J 


the British Empire umbrella they enjoyed a high degree of 
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independence, with prospects of early development. This was 
much more than they could hope for under an occupying Power 
awaiting the Allied counter-attack and therefore nervous of its own 
security. There soon followed the inevitable disillusion. Espion- 
age, suspicion, and oppression quickly had their effect, and from 
an early date in the occupation, members of the party that had 
furnished guides and assistance to the Japanese were looking to the 
Allies to clear them out of the country. In March, 1945 they 
received the signal to rise, and from then onwards the Burma 
National Army, now styled the Patriot Burmese Forces, was 
recognized and paid as part of the S.E.A.C. forces. The part they 
played in the final stage of the campaign (though less was required 
of them than had been expected) gave their leaders an immense 
advantage over their rivals in the political field. They were the 
first purely Burmese Army to fight a campaign for sixty years, and 


_ they had shared in the Allies’ resounding victory. Their Com- 


mander, U Aung San, who had been given the rank of Major- 
General by the Japanese, met the Allied Commanders on even 
terms, and their part in the liberation of Burma was publicized by 
British press agencies throughout the world. U Aung San 
became a public hero, and soon attracted to himself many of the 
old political leaders and practically all of the new. By the time the 
Civil Government returned in October, 1945 Burma was in a fair 
way to become a One-Party State with that Party, the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League, supported by an Army of 10,000 men, 
with a highly Nationalist (though not, as yet at any rate, intransi- 
gent) outlook. 

British policy had already been declared in a White Paper 
published in May, 1945. Briefly, the political rehabilitation of 
Burma was to be divided into three stages: (1) A period of direct 
rule to facilitate physical and social reconstruction, in which the 
Governor would be assisted by a small Executive Council, and, at 
a later stage, a nominated Legislative Council: (2) A return, when 
electoral rolls could be prepared, an election held, and other 
conditions permitted, to the Constitution laid down by the Act of 
1935; and (3) Full self-government for Burma proper within the 
British Commonwealth, under a Constitution to be drafted by 
representatives of the Burmese people and agreed by both parties, 
accompanied by agreements to enable his Majesty’s Government 
to fulfil their coatinuing obligations and safeguard outstanding 
financial claims. 

This was accepted by all parties in Burma, and endeavours were 
made by the Governor on his return to Rangoon on Oct. 16, 
1945 to establish an Executive Council which should be widely 


1 Vide Cmd. 6635 
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representative in character. But the terms demanded by the 
A.F.P.F.L. for their co-operation were such as could not be 
conceded. ‘They demanded a preponderant share of portfolios, the 
right to nominate the holders of all except four of these, and the 
right to nominate members of the Legislative Council when 
formed, and they proposed to run the Executive Council under the 
direction of their party machine. In effect such an Executive 
would have been responsible only to a party caucus, and not to the 
Burmese, whom it was to govern, nor to the British Parliament, 
which is providing the finance. These demands therefore were 
refused, and the Governor formed his Council on a broader basis 
with a number of independent political leaders who had never 
joined the A.F.P.F.L., and some others who at this juncture broke 
away from it. In the months that followed the Governor repeatedly 
appealed to the A.F.P.F.L. to lend their co-operation in the 
Executive Council, but without success; and when in December, 
1945 he constituted an advisory Legislative Council of 50 members 
(including the Executive Councillors) the A.F.P.F.L. declined to 
join it except on terms which could not possibly be accepted. 
Parallel with this political development, there was an interesting 
development in the Patriot Burmese Forces. In August, 1945 
when the A.F.P.F.L. was at the height of its power, misunder- 
standings developed in the P.B.F.—its military wing. These were 
resolved at a conference in Kandy in September, when an agree- 
ment was reached between Admiral Mountbatten and U Aung San 
and his staff for the absorption of the P.B.F. into the Burma Land 
Forces. This is now in progress, and will create a useful point of 
contact between the young Burmans and the hill tribesmen, who 
have hitherto formed the largest element in the Burma Land 
Forces. It will afford a good opportunity of testing the Burman’s 
capacity as a soldier, and bring home to the Burma Government 
that the Burman must either make good as a soldier or resign 
himself to a position of inferiority in South East Asiatic politics. 
Thus far Burma of the Plains. The position in the Frontier 
Areas is in many respects very different. Even before the invasion 
they differed considerably both as to the form of government and 
as to religion, language, and social customs, though there are many 
racial affinities between the hill tribes and the Burmese. Though, 
like the Burmese, the Shans are nearly all Buddhists, the Kachins, 
the Chins, the Nagas, and many of the Hill Karens are mostly 
Animists, while Christianity has made proportionately greater 
advances here than in the Plains—especially among the Karens. In 
general, the Hill peoples are far less sophisticated than the Burmese, 
and the invasion found them mainly in the “‘tribal society”’ stage, 
the most advanced, materially at least, being the Shans. The Shan 
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Chiefs generally accepted the fact of occupation, but without 
giving up hope of ultimate Japanese defeat. Part of the Shan 
States were joined to Siam by the Japanese, but that was im- 
mediately cancelled on liberation. Otherwise, the experience of 
the Shan States was much the same as that of the Plains. In the 
neighbouring Karen and Kachin Hills, however, matters were 
different. For as long as possible the Karens in the Eastern hills 
kept up a guerrilla campaign, but ultimately their isolation from 
the Allied forces made their position too difficult, and active 
resistance died down when a very gallant British officer walked 
into the Japanese lines and gave himself up to certain death, to 
stop the cruel reprisals being taken against the Karen villages. 
Even after this the Karens continued resistance wherever and by 
whatever means they found it possible. Farther north, in the 
Kachin Hills guerrilla forces were extensively organized first by 
the British and later atso by the United States Army Command. 
Resistance continued unceasingly, and a high offensive spirit was 
maintained. On the north-west border the Chins were equally 
active. The warriors of both races in fact established an undoubted 
moral ascendancy over the Japanese soldiers; a considerable area 
in Northern Burma remained British, and never came under 
Japanese control at all. In the Naga Hills the inhabitants, more 
primitive probably than any other of the hill tribes, found them- 
selves not only fighting as guerrillas, but working on modern 
airfields and transportation camps. 

These war activities in the Karen, Kachin, Chin, and Naga 
hills had important social and economic effects. For one thing, 
the men found themselves living and fighting side by side with 
officers and men of all races. This gave them a new outlook, and 
new ambitions. For another, large sums in cash found their way 
into the hills and produced new standards. The villagers came to 
rely on them, and also on other facilities made available by the 
Army. But when the end of the war came the picture changed. 
Payments were cut, and facilities contracted. As the men had all 
been away fighting or working, lack of man-power in the home 
chad reduced cultivation. In consequence, many areas this year 


are near to starvation, alleviated only in part by air supply. 


The tribes have thus been harder hit by the war than rural 
Burma, and they have fewer resources on which to build anew. 
At the same time, their new aspirations and ambitions will require 
a far richer and more organized society than they have hitherto 
possessed. A first essential, therefore, is an economic, agricultural, 
and geological survey, without which no planning can begin. 
Much effort and much expenditure will be required to enable 
them to provide the minimum social environment which we now 
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regard as the birthright of all mankind. Politically, consideration 
is being given to the means by which the peoples of these 
areas can best advance along the road to self-government and fit 
themselves to take their place in a united Burma on equal terms 
with the Burmese people; and the policy of the White Paper 
envisages their ultimate amalgamation on a suitable basis with 
Burma of the Plains, with which their links are, in so many ways, 
so close. 

The future of Burma, like that of many other small nations, is 
very much at the mercy of world forces over which the people them- 
selves can have little control, and prophecy is therefore dangerous. 
Burma, with a population of 17 million, is very conscious of the 
pressure of China on the east and India on the west, with their 
overwhelming numbers and vast if unorganized resources. Yet 
Burma has an important contribution to make to the modern world. 
In the economic sphere, before the invasion it produced more than 
half the world’s total rice surplus, exporting annually over 3} 
million tons, a figure which could certainly be increased under 
appropriate stimuli. For fine timber, Burma teak is unrivalled, 
and over 200,000 tons a year were sold abroad. Burma petroleum 
is small in quantity (under one million tons a year), but unequalled 
in quality, and brought considerable revenues to the country. 
Other minerals, though inconsiderable as a factor in the world 
markets, were equally profitable. Thus, till 1942 Burma was 
not without considerable economic bargaining power, and could 
hope to play an important part in the economy of Asia. 

As was natural, the bulk of her business was with her nearest 
neighbour, India. India accounted for over 70 per cent of her 
external trade, in which Indian capital had a very large stake. 
Indian bankers own about one third of her agricultural land; and 
India provided a considerable portion of her skilled, semi-skilled, 
and unskilled labour, and of her professional men. Her relations 
with India are thus a cardinal factor in her economic future. 
Unhappily the Burmese are apprehensive of Indian domination, 
and their reactions to any suggestion of a rapprochement are sharp. 
Relations are thus not of a very cordial nature, and the resurgent 
nationalism of the post-war period has not produced an atmo- 
sphere favourable to a long-term settlement. Yet a settlement 
there must be in the interests of both countries. 

Meantime, the country is in ruins, and is kept alive only on 
funds supplied by Britain. Yet the pace of reconstruction is slow. 
Skilled staff, equipment, goods, and transport facilities of all 
kinds are in short world supply and so come forward all too 
tardily. Yet with so much to contribute potentially to the feeding 
of a starving world Burma’s problems should surely be given a 
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very high priority. This is not a matter of politics; no political 
formula will grow two blades of rice where one grew before. 
Security of life and property is a first essential, and after that, 
transport, plant, equipment, and consumer goods. Given a 
modicum of these, the country could make a notable contribution 
to the world’s larder. 

Burma, however, has other contributions to make to the . 
common weal, Every nation has its own culture, its own ethos, 
and Burma is no exception. There is a distinctive charm about the 
country and the people which impresses itself on the minds of all 
who experience it. This is a fascinating study which would be 
far too long to discuss here. This much however must be said; if 
Burma can once surmount her present misfortunes, and succeed 
in establishing a stable economy and a stable Government, she 
should soon take her place as one of the most civilized and cultured 
countries in all Asia. 


R. M. M. 
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